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OIT Comments on 





Description of Machinery and Parts 


To permit OIT to process applications 
for machinery and parts most expedi- 
tiously, exporters are urged to adhere 
to the special provisions for these com- 
modities as provided in Section 373.7 of 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule. 


This section requires that all appli- 
cations covering machinery and parts 
with the processing codes GIEQ, TRAN, 
CONS, TOOL, MINE, and ELME in- 
clude a copy or abstract of that part of 
the sales contract or sales specification 
which adequately describes the com- 
modity. 


If the contfact does not completely 
do this, the applicant must furnish OIT 
with sufficient information to enable 
proper identification of the item. If 
insufficient identifying data is received, 
OIT has no recourse but to return the 
case without action to the applicant. 

OIT has found that the exporter fre- 
quently describes the conditions under 
which the specific item is to be used, 
rather than its design characteristics or 
specifications. This problem can be il- 
lustrated by specific reference to the 
Positive List entry under Schedule B 
No. 704850, which covers industrial 


motor controls consisting of starting, 
speed regulating, stopping, and protect- 
ing devices. 

These starters are produced in most 
eases in standard sizes and ratings. 
However, applicants in describing the 
starter on Form IT-419 state, for ex- 
ample, that it is “for use with a 1% 
horsepower motor,” whereas they should 
specify that the starter is capable of 
being used with up to a 5-horsepower 
motor. 

Therefore, to facilitate licensing ac- 
tion, OIT requires a complete descrip- 
tion of all machinery and parts for 
which an export license is being re- 
quested, including type, model number, 
class, capacity, and rating. 

When a manufacturer’s catalog or 
bulletin describing the commodity is 
furnished with the application, care 
must be exercised in the use of the man- 
ufacturer’s reference numbers, which 
may describe the item in general terms 
and not provide sufficient information. 
The fact that a catalog or bulletin is 
submitted does not relieve the applicant 
from supplying additional specifications 
or information to permit full identifica- 
tion by OIT on the application itself. 





Federation of Malaya May 
Lift Power Restrictions 


The Central Electricity Board of the 
Federation of Malaya may soon find it 
possible to lift restrictions on the use of 
power and also prevalent restrictions on 
the sale of electricity to new users. 


When installation of the second of 
four 20,000-kw. turbines in the larg- 
est power station in Malaya is com- 
pleted at the end of March, a total of 
225-million kw.-hr. of electricity will be 
available annually to customers of the 
Connaught Bridge Power station at 
Klang, Selangor. The station started 
supplying electric energy in January to 
industrial and household consumers in 
the States of Selangor and Negri Sem- 
bilan, and the Settlement of Malacca. 

Work on the second half of the plant 
has started. In 1955, when the four tur- 
bines are operating, 450 million kw.-hr. 


J 


of power will have been added to the 
supply of Malaya. 

The M$60-million cost of the new 
power plant was met by a loan from the 
British Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, repayment being guaranteed by 
the Malayan Government. 


Canadian Power Production 
Reaches All-Time Record 


Production of electricity in 1952 by 
Canada’s central electric stations 
totaled 61,786 million kw.-hr., an all- 
time high and an increase of 4,366 mil- 
lion kw.-hr. over 1951. Of the 1952 total, 
hydroelectric plants produced 59,511 
million kw.-hr. and thermal plants, the 
remainder. 

Gross exports of power to the United 
States in 1952 totaled 2,493 million kw.- 
hr., compared with 2,375 million kw.-hr. 
exported in 1951. 

A record of 1,065,000 horsepower was 
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added to Canada’s hydro capacity dur- 
ing 1952, which brings the country’s 
total to 14,303,000 horsepower. 





Grace Line’s Caribbean service is be- 
ing extended to provide weekly calls at 


Philadelphia, 


the company has 


nounced. The new service was to begin 


March 17, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





IBRD Loan To Assist 
Rhodesia Railways 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of $14,000,000 to Northern 
Rhodesia to aid in carrying out a 3-year 
development program being undertaken 
by the Rhodesia Railways. The funds 
will be used to buy new equipment and 
to help build a new rail connection 
to the sea. 


The loan is for a 19-year term and 
bears interest of 4% percent includ- 
ing the 1 percent commission for the 
Bank’s special reserve 

Rhodesia Railways serves Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Bech- 
uanaland. Since the war the economic 
growth of the Rhodesias has been ex- 
ceptionally rapid; national income has 
more than doubled, largely as a result 
of increases in the output and prices 
of minerals and tobacco. The develop- 
merft in the Rhodesias has placed a 
great burden on the Railways. 

The three territories served by the 
Rhodesia Railways system are land- 
locked and depend on connecting rail- 
ways for their access to the sea. From 
Bulawayo in Southern Rhodesia, the 
Railways system reaches out in three 
directions, northward, eastward, and 
southward. 


Alternative Route To Be, Built 


Beira, in Mozambique, is the chief 
port used by the Rhodesias for their 
international trade. To relieve the 
pressure on this port and on the rail- 
way line linking it to the Rhodesias, 
the Rhodesia Railways is building an 
alternative route, from Bannockburn in 
Southern Rhodesia to the Mozambique 
border. 

The measures to improve the Rail- 
ways system include the purchase of 
steam and diesel locomotives, freight 
cars, and coaches; improvement of the 
permanent way -by reducing grades and 
curves; enlargement and remodeling of 
yards and sidings; modernization and 
expansion of repair shops; installation 
of new signaling equipment and im- 
provement of water supplies; and con- 


“struction of housing for the Railways’ 


staff. 

The total cost of the development 
program is estimated at the equivalent 
of $79 million. The Bank’s loan will 
pay for the import of equipment and 
materials costing $14 million; a 1951 
loan from the Economic Cooperation 
Administration is providing another $14 
million; and the remainder has been 
or will be raised by the two Rhodesias 
either in the United Kingdom or in the 
Rhodesias themselves. 

The program which the Bank’s loan 
will help to finance will be completed 
in 1955. Most of the material and equip- 
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Israel Plans Long-Range Irrigation 
Program To Expand Food Production 


Faced with the necessity of raising agricultural output and reducing 
food imports, Israel is launching a long-range program for expanding 
the acrtage of arable land through increased irrigation. 

‘Israeli economists estimate that during the next 5-year period 


the area of land under cultivation 
They predict that by 1958 Israel will 
thus be in a position substantially to 
cover its own requirements for vege- 
tables, dairy products, eggs, fruit, edible 
oils and fish, plus about half its needs 
for wheat and ‘meat. These estimates 
are based upon a presumption that 
Israel will have a population of 2,000,000 
within 5 years and they assume a per 
capita diet far more generous than 
that presently allowed. 


Israel Government planners state that 
after all water resources have been 
fully harnessed for irrigation, probably 
in 15 years, Israel will be in a position 
to supply all local needs for agricultural 
products for a population of 4,000,000. 


Bulk of Wheat Imported 


Israel must import a_ substantial 
part of its food needs. Of the amount of 
wheat consumed, 90 percent is imported. 
The relative eXtent of Israel’s depend- 
ence on food imports and the urgent 
need for raising domestic food produc- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that in 
1951 the value of food imports into 
Israel was $76,584,000 (22 percent of 
all imports), of which wheat accounted 
for $15,062,000. These heavy food im- 
ports have been a major factor con- 
tributing to Israel’s alarming adverse 
balance of trade, imports averaging 
about seven times as great as exports. 

Of Israel’s total land area of 5,185,- 
000 acres, about 1,728,000 acres, or 





ment to be purchased “with the loan 
is expected to be bought in the United 
Kingdom. 

The loan has been made to Northern 
Rhodesia, but both Rhodesias have un- 
dertaken to see that the program is 
carried out and financed, 
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will be increased by 370,000 acres. 





one-third, are believed to be arable after 
reclamation. Approximately 1,000,000 
acres are now being cultivated. In- 
sufficient rainfall is Israel’s main handi- 
cap; bringing water to the land is 
the principal problem involved. 


Agronomists suggest that an increase 
in arable land can be realized by: 


® Diverting water from the Jordan 


River through elaborate irrigation 
works. 


@ Pumping ground water, where 
found, from wells. 


®@ Conserving rain water. 
@ Greater use of dry farming. 


The first method is expected to bring 
the most satisfactory results, though 
it is estimated that 15 years will be 
required to complete the project. 


Long Pipeline To Be Used 


The Israel Government’s National 
Irrigation Plan envisages increasing the 
area. of land under irrigation from 
135,000 acres to 980,000 acres. Water 
will be carried to the more arid south- 
ern lands, principally the Negev, by a 
long-distance pipeline. By this ‘method 
water will be brought from the Jordan 
River at the northeastern corner of 
Israel to a reservoir to be constructed 
midway between Haifa and Lake 
Tiberius. 

A pipeline will carry water from this 
reservoir to a central point in the 
northern Negev, whence, it will be 
distributed by secondary pipelines to 
agricultural settlements. About 60 per- 
cent of all land awhich can be made 
arable through irrigation is in the 
Negev. 

Pending completion of this longer 
range scheme, arable land will be 
dependent upon greater use of ground 
water and expansion of areas using 
dry farming. By the latter technique, 
planting is done before the light rains 
so that maximum benefit for the crops 
is derived from such small precipita- 
tion as takes place. 


Dry Farming To Be Expanded 
This dry farming technique is cap- 
able of producing large crops provided 
rainfall is not substantially below aver- 
age. The uncertainties of dependence of 
dry farming upon rain were well illus- 
trated this year. About 140,000 acres 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Cuban Construction Rises, Mining on 


Full Scale, Inbound Cargo Picks Up 


Numerous sectors of the Cuban economy were demonstrating a 
degree of vitality at the end of February which, though not at the boom 
level of a year ago, failed to confirm the belief that was voiced widely in 
business circles last fall that general deterioration was imminent 

Noteworthy were the unbroken rise in the value of building permits 


from a low point in October, the full- 
scale operations in mining, and the pick- 
up in volume of inbound cargo dis- 
charged at Habana. 

Despite these indications of sustaining 
qualities, the belief continues generally 
in business and banking circles that 
caution should be exercised so long as 
plans for national elections are a matter 
of controversy and world sugar prices 
tend to weaken and until other sugar 
producing countries line up alongside 
Cuba in restricting production. Nu- 
merous merchants manifest concern 
over the level of their accounts receiv- 
able. A downward trend in revenue col- 
lections has prompted the Government 
to retrench and to pare items under 
review for the 1953-54 budget. 

Sugar Yields Higher 


At the close of February all but two 
of the 161 operating sugar mills in Cuba 
were grinding the 1953 crop. The two 
remaining mills were awaiting comple- 
tion of repairs to facilities wrecked by 
the October 1952 hurricane. 


Weather in general was ideal for 
harvesting; days were warm aftd nights 
cool. Because the restricted crop and 
late start give most producers the op- 
portunity for selectivity, the early sugar 
fields are about 50 points higher than in 
1952, or 11.58 percent. 

Mining of metallurgical manganese 
ore continued at a record level in Feb- 
ruary—between 25,000 and 30,000 tons. 
Approximately 20,000 tons of iron ore 
were mined and production of copper, 
nickel, and chrome equaled _ recent 
monthly rates. 

A Cuban company reports that it has 
contracted to begin drilling a deep well 
in Cuba’s small Jaf®hueca oil field, in 
the second quarter of 1953. Production 
in the oil field amounted to slightly 
more than 100,000 barrels (42 gallons 
each) in 1950 and 1951 but was almost 
nil in 1952. The new well will be the 
deepest—approximately 9,000 feet—ever 
drilled in Jarahueca. 

Textiles Stili Depressed 


The rate of production of Cuba’s tex. 
tile industry in February was slightly 
. less than in the preceding month and 
substantially under the rate for Febru- 
ary 1952. Industry and textile distribu- 
tors were showing satisfaction, however, 
with the work of the Presidential Com- 
mission for suppression of customs fraud 
and smuggling. The general belief is 
that fraudulent entry of merchandise 
has been brought under control. 

Another cause for some optimism was 
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that two small mills weaving rayon 
goods were granted new-industry status 
in February, thus enabling them hence- 
forth to enjoy certain tax benefits and 
tariff exemptions on raw materials. 
Such benefits have been enjoyed by two 
larger mills for more than a year. 

Textile wholesalers reported improve- 
ment in sales volume in February in 
comparison with the preceding month, 
but in some cases total sales still were 
30 percent less than sales for the cor- 
responding month in 1952. Wholesale 
sales of lingerie and hosiery also im- 
proved in February but were hardly 
60 percent and 50 percent, respectively, 
of those for February 1952. Collections 
were reported to be poor. The general 
belief was that sales would increase in 
March. 


Construction Shows Recovery 

The value of building permits for the 
Habana district mounted steadily from 
a low point of 2.1 million pesos in Octo- 
ber to the February level of 4.1 million, 
which compares favorably with the ay- 
erage of 4.6 million pesos for the first 
4 months of 1952, when the building 
trades were booming. The rise in Feb- 
ruary from the previous level of 3.5 mil- 
lion pesos exceeded expectations. 


There was no appreciable pickup dur- 
ing February in Cuban orders for steel 
and galvanized iron sheets, structural 
shapes and pipe, the items which had 
been coming mainly from-the United 
States. However, placement of orders 
has been brisk™“for reinforcing bars and 
galvanized wire products for shipment 
from Belgium and~Germany, at prices 
which range from 15 to 30 percent below 
U. S. quotations, and involving absorp- 
tion of recent freight increases by 
Belgian mills and absorption by German 
mills of the increased duty rates result- 
ing from recent German cancellation of 
the trade agreement with Cuba. 

Habana department store sales in 
February were reported to compare fa- 
vorably with those in the like month of 
1952, while sales in the outlying Prov- 
inces were down from 10 to 20 percent. 
One large department store reported 
that the average value of individual 
sales in February was some 11 percent 
under that of a year ago, explained by 
the fact that retail prices range about 
5 percent less than in 1952 and that 
the public is purchasing lower-cost 
merchandise. 

Specialty retail outlets reported no 
significant sales trend, but the majority 


indicated that their sales were continu- 
ing to run below those in February 1952, 
With sugar mills grinding, it was ex- 
pected that machinery and equipment 
sales would pick up, but suppliers re- 
ported that purchases were disappoint- 
ingly low, except for Government 
projects. 

No-improvement was noted in sales 
of trucks, but passenger-car sales were 
better than expected, although custom- 
ers were displaying less interest in the 
higher-priced models than a year ago. 
The used-car market was very poor. 
Passenger-car tire sales were running 
nearly equal to those in February 1952, 
but truck tire sales were down as much 
as 40 percent. 


Cargo brought into the port of Haba- 
na mounted from a low point of 211,000 
metric tons in January to 249,000 in 
February, compared with a monthly 
average of 260,000 for corresponding 
months of 1952. Meanwhile, compara- 
tive data for Habana customs collections 
show some 8.9 million pesos for the cur- 
rent February compared with 10.4 mil- 
lion 12 months earlier. 


Radio Television El Mundo, Habana’s 
fourth television station, went” on the 
air, transmitting on Channel 2; other 
stations in Habana operate on Channels 
4, 6, and 7. 

The impossibility of meeting budgeted 
obligations out of current budget income 
was publicly acknowledged by the 
Treasury in February, and efforts were 
instituted to pare projected 1952-53 
expenditures by some 30 million pesos. 
In addition, the Ministry of Finance is 
compiling the 1953-54 budget estimate, 
which, it is understood, will be around 
280 million pesos. That figure is a 20- 
percent cut from the current year’s 350- 
million-peso budget,.comprising an orig- 
inal estimate of 336 million pesos and 
subsequent increases of 14 million. 


New Policy Announced 


On February 11 the Minister of Fi- 
nance announced a new policy related 
to the current efforts to pare down the 
budget in conformity with decreased 
revenue expectations. Subsidies “freely 
granted” were declared to be at an end, 
and within the week a law-decree was 
in preparation abolishing the Treasury’s 
contribution to official retirement funds. 

Effective March 1, the employee con- 
tributes the entire amount of 10 per- 
cent, instead of contributing 5 percent 
of his salary to the respective retire- 
ment fund and the State’s contrib- 
uting another 5 percent, The moriey thus 
saved by the Treasury will be used for 
making advances to official retirement 
funds when, under emergency Conditions, 
the funds lack the money to continue 
pension payments. Such advances were 
heretofore made in addition to the reg- 
ular State contribution to the funds. 

Preliminary figures from the 1953 
census just completed show a new 
population figure of approximately 
5,600,000 inhabitants. The 1943 census 
figure was 4,779,583.—Emb., Habana. 
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Oil Revenues Make 
Alberta Debt-Free 


Alberta, Canada, has become debt- 
free for the first time, according to the 
financial statement issued February 11 
by the provincial auditor. Bolstered by 
oil revenues, total cash and investments 
on December 31 were C$94,892,872, an 
increase of more than C$23,000,000 in 
a year. The cash and investment total 
was C$91,835 greater than the total 
funded debt, which stood at C$94,801,- 
037. 


Actually, the picture is even brighter 
than these figures indicate. Not in- 
cluded in the statistics are substantial 
amounts on loans by the Province un- 
der the Self-Liquidating Projects Act, 
the School Borrowing Assistance Act, 
and other advances and loans not im- 
mediately repayable. 


The report shows that the Province 
realized an overall cash surplus of 
C$16,659,045 during the first 9 months 
of the fiscal year, which was almost 
C$14,000,000 greater than during’ the 
like period of 1951-52. Cash receipts 
and payments on income account were 
at an all-time high. Receipts totaled 
C$120,141,000, and payments amounted 
to C$61,037,000. Net payments on capi- 
tal account totaled C$42,445,000. 


Payments on Leases Increase 


Oil companies paid the Province 
C$18,406,000 for Petroleum and natural 
gas leases in the 9-month period, an in- 
crease of more than C$6,000,000. Oil 
and gas fees and rentals produced 
C$13,000,000, an increase of C$2,300,000, 
while royalties produced C$9,618,000, an 
increase of C$1,682,000. Increased sale 
of mineral leases on school lands pro- 
duced C$6,183,000, compared with C$2,- 
621,000 in the like period of 1951-52. 

The fuel oil tax poured C$11,846,800 
into provincial government coffers, an 
increase of more than (C$2,000,000, 
while motorists paid C$7,397,000 for 
motor vehicle licenses, an increase of 
C$1,000,000. Revenues received under 
the Alberta Liquor Control Act were 
C$1,500,000 greater than for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 


Subject to approval by the current 
session of the provincial legislature, the 
Alberta government will set up a sub- 
stantial revolving fund, the initial fig- 
ure mentioned being C$36,000,000, to 
provide low-interest loans for munici- 
palities which are faced with the neces- 
sity of carrying through scores of pub- 
lic works projects to provide for present 
and prospective rapid growth. 

Edmonton, according to information 
available, would probably be able to 
borrow several millions from the fund, 
which financial assistance is urgently 


* heeded to provide sewers, roads, side- 


walks, utilities, and schools in those 
areas where new homes will be built 
and occupied in the next year or two. 
The recent upward trend of interest 
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New Release Reviews 
Mexican Economy 


“Mexico — Economic Review, 
1952,” has been released by OIT 
in the Business Information Serv- 
ice, World Trade Series No. 366. 
This publication surveys economic 
developments in the various seg- 
ments of the Mexican economy 
and is based on a report prepared 
by members of the staff, Eco- 
nomic Section, U. S. Embassy, 
Mexico. 

Copies are available at 30 cents 
each from the Department’s Field 
Offices or from the Sales and 
Distribution Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 











New Thermoelectric Plant 
Now Operating in Naples 


The new thermoelectric power plant 
Maurizio Capuano, in the Vigliena area 
of the port of Naples, Italy, was in- 
augurated on February 28. The plant 
was constructed as an extension to the 
former power station by the addition 
of two new units of 30,000 and 60,000 
kilowatts, respectively, increasing the 
thermoelectric potential of the plant to 
135,000 kilowatts. 


In 1953 it is estimated that the avail- 
ability of hydroelectric power in south- 
ern Italy will be about 2.4 billion kw. 
hr., while the reserves of t oelec- 
tric power will be equal to about 25 
percent of the above amount. Such a 
ratio is now considered adequate for 
present requirements. 


The overall plan for construction of 
new power plants and electric power 
distribution systems reportedly will 
amount to more than 60 billion lire 
(625 lire=US$1). When the plan is 
completed an excess of 1 billion kw.-hr. 
over that produced prior to -the war 
is expected to be available for con- 
sumers in southern Italy, or an in- 
creased potential of 60 percent. 


The availability of power in southern 
Italy has been estimated at 3.6 billion 
kw.-hr. as follows: Average hydroelec- 
tric power potential, 2.4 billion kw.-hr.; 
average thermoelectric power potential, 
650 million kw.-hr.; and purchase of 
power not produced in southern Italy, 
550 million kw.-hr, 





rates is a factor in their ability to carry 
such financing from market sources. 
Early in 1951, Edmonton sold more than 
C$11,000,000 worth of debentures in 
New York at interest rates ranging 
from 3% percent to just under 4 per- 
cent, and later that year had to pay 4% 
percent on local improvement deben- 
tures.—Cons., Edmonton. 
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Malayan Trade Shows 
Surplus of Imports 


Malaya (Federation of Malaya and 
the Colony of Singapore) showed for 
the calendar year 1952 a surplus of im- 
ports over exports, the first time since 
1949. Total Malayan foreign trade re- 


sulted in a net-excess of imports of ap- 
proximately US$17.6 million, imports for 
the year amounting to M$3,847,409,860 
and exports, M$3,794,739,516 (M§$1— 
US$0.33), according to recently released 
official statistics. These figures are in 
sharp contrast to those of 1951, when 
the trade showed an excess of exports 
valued at M$1,270 million. 


The chief reason for the decline in ex- 
ports in 1952 was a decrease in the 
trade in rubber, both in value and 
amount. Rubber shipments in 1952 
totaled only 910,408 long tons as com- 
pared with 1,155,264 long tons in 1951. 
Furthermore, the average yearly price 
of No. 1 RSS declined from US$0.56 a 
pound in 1951 to US$0.32 in 1952. 


Exports to the United States in 1952 
continued to show a considerable mar- 
gin over imports, although net dollar 
earnings for the year were well below 
those of the preceding year. These 
earnings for 1952 were reported at $158 
million as compared with $325 million 
for 1951. 

Although such a contraction in total 
trade together with excessive imports 
over exports will result to a certain ex- 
tent in a decrease in the magnitude and 
intensity of economic activity, it is 
generally considered that 1952 was a 
more nearly normal year than 1951, 
when .boom conditions existed in the 
rubber market. The softening in export 
prices is expected to serve as a check on 
inflation and will tend to bring about a 
decline in the cost of living. 





lran To Direct Operations 


Of Chambers of Commerce 


A new Iranian law governing the or- 
ganization, operations, and functions of 
chambers of commerce has been enacted’ 
by a decree officially promulgated on 
December 27, 1952, 

Entitled “Law on the Establishment 
of Chambers of Commerce,” it is de- 
signed to serve as a more effective 
instrument in promoting business 
activities, 

Important provisions include wider 
representation of interests and increased 
powers of the Ministry of National 
Economy to direct the policies and op- 
erations of the chambers,—Emb., 
Tehran. 

(An unofficial English translation of 
the law is available on loan from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 














ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Indochina Continues Export Rice 
Embargo; Paddy Production Rises 


Indochina’s export embargo on rice and byproducts was maintained 
during the fourth quarter of 1952, contrary to earlier expectations, 
although Cambodia permitted fairly sizable shipments of cargo rice. 

Vietnamese exports for the quarter amounted to only 3,700 metric 
tons, all of which went to French Union destinations. Cambodian exports 


reached almost 17,000 metric tons 
(15,000 tons in December), 75 percent 
going to Indonesia in the form of cargo 
rice and the remainder to Singapore. 

Total rice exports in 1952 were only 
240,000 metric tons, a reduction of more 
than 100,000 tons from 1951. Exports 
in the fourth quarter, normally a heavy 
trading period, comprised only 8 percent 
of the total 1952 shipments, This com- 
pares with 27 percent of the year’s ex- 
ports for the last 3 months of 1951. If 
the Cambodian deliveries of rice to Viet- 
nam are considered, Cambodia furnished 
more than 85 percent of the Indochinese 
exportable surplus during 1952. 

It is not possible to attribute the 
failure of Vietnam to meet export esti- 
mates made early in the year to any one 
cause. These estimates ranged from a 
low of 300,000 tons, roughly equivalent 
to the 1951 figure, to a high of 500,000 
tons. The mid-year imposition of an 
export embargo was not alarming as 
similar measures had been taken in the 
preceding year. One factor present dur- 
ing 1952, however, that had been absent 
in 1951, was Cambodia’s decision to shut 
off paddy shipments to Vietnam. 


As rice prices in both Phnom Penh 
and Saigon continued to increase in the 
third and fourth quarters of the year 
despite the export ban, and the move- 
ment of paddy to the Saigon-Cholon 
mills slowed to a trickle, the Vietnamese 
government spoke strongly against spec- 
ulators and hoarders and reiterated its 
determination to tighten the prohibition 
on exports until prices declined and 
stocks increased. 

The situation worsened in October 
when a severe shortage developed and 
prices skyrocketed in North Vietnam. 
The National Government was forced to 
rush several thousand tons of rice from 
the south to the desperate population 
on Hanoi and Haiphong. Finally, any 
hopes for an early lifting of the export 
ban were shattered when the worst 
typhoon since 1905 struck South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia on October 21. 


All Production Increases 


The Saigon market reacted sharply to 
these developments, prices rising 15 per- 
cent during the first 3 weeks of October 
and remaining at an all-time high of 
460 piasters per 100 kilograms until 
December. The year closed with prices 
dropping sieadily in both Phnom Penh 
and Saigon as the new crop started to 
become available for the market. 

Figures reveal that agricultural and 
industrial production in nearly all sec- 
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tors increased considerably over output 
in 1951. In South Vietnam the improved 
security situation permitted extension of 
cultivated rice fields and paddy produc- 
tion reached 1,893,000 tons, an increase 
of 200,000 tons. In North Vietnam, 
although the fifth month harvest was 
less than in 1951, the tenth month 
harvest proved satisfactory. Production 
of paddy in Cambodia exeeeded 1,400,000 
tons in 1952 compared with 1,300,000 
in 1951. 

Rubber production reached 61,543 
metric tons in 1952, representing an in- 
crease of about 15 percent over 1951, 
despite unfavorable prices and consid- 
erable typhoon damage. 

Industrial and mineral output im- 
proved notably during 1952. Production 
of coal increased by 35 percent over 
1951, salt by over 40 percent, matches 
by 40 percent, and carbonic gas by 
48 percent. 

Construction also increased, the index 
of construction authorization for Saigon- 
Cholon rising from 60 in 1951 (1949— 
100) to 73 in the first quarter of 1952, 


(Continued on Page 8) 





W orld Trade Week Set 
For May 17-23 


World Trade Week will be ob- 
served nationally during the week 
May 17-23, coinciding with the 
traditional observance of National 
Maritime Day on May 22, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has announced. 


Originated in 1927 at Los 
Angeles, World Trade Week’s 
theme is that greater production, 
increased productivity, and wider 
distribution of goods at fair prices 
in free markets will raise stand- 
ards of living everywhere and pro- 
mote world prosperity. 

“These objectives,” said Cham- 
ber President Laurence F. Lee in 
calling on local communities to 
support the 1953 observance, “can 
be promoted, we believe, through a 
continuing constructive program 
among all nations to achieve elim- 
ination of restrictive and dis- 
criminatory trade practices such 
as quotas, embargoes, multiple ex- 
change rates and <¢ontrols, and 
excessive tariffs.” 











Philippine Crops Show 
Further Increases 


Prices of Philippine copra and abaca 
in early 1953 reflected a continuation of 
gains first noted in the latter half of 
1952 after a period of serious reversals 
due to slackening demand. Sugar prices 
were also up slightly, and production of 
both sugar and rice was on the increase. 
An all-time record output was in view 
for rice, and sugar was expected soon to 
achieve the rank of top.dollar earner. 

At the end of January 1953, copra 
quotations stood at 39.50 pesos a 100 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
compared with 38 pesos at the end of 


December 1952. (1 peso—US$0.50.) The 
average price in 1952 was 23.83 pesos, 
some 12.20 pesos less than the 1951 aver- 
age and a new low for the postwar per- 


‘jod. , 


As a result of this price trend, produc- 
tion of coconut products for 1952, in 
copra equivalent, amounted to only 
942,141 long tons, a considerable decline 
from the 1951 output of 1,043,716 tons. 
Likewise exports were lighter, ship- 
ments for 1952 totaling 827,387 long 
tons compared with 937,158 in the pre- 
ceding year. i” 


Abaca Prices Advance Sharply 


Recent price advances for abaca have 
been markedly sharper than for copra. 
Late in January 1953, Davao J-1 grade 
was quoted at 51.75 pesos per picul (139 
pounds), or nearly 10 pesos higher than 
in December 1952. For 1952 as a whole, 
prices per picul for the same grade aver- 
aged 44.92, or about 22 pesos under the 
1951 average. 

Production and exports followed the 
downward spiral. Balings in 1952 
amounted to 887,319 bales of 278 pounds 
each, in contrast to 997,573 bales in 
1951. Exports dropped to 862,053 bales 
as against the 1951 level of 1,071,579. 

Sugar prices continued modest ad- 
vances; the market was less erratic 
than that of copra or abaca. The rela- 
tive sfeadiness of the ascent coupled 
with production rises indicates that 
sugar may soon displace coconut prod- 
ucts as the first ranking dollar earner of 
the Philippines. Late January 1953 
prices were quoted at 14.15 pesos per 
picul of 139 pounds, slightly above the 
1952 average and about 50 centavos 
higher than the average price for 1951. 
(1 centavo=US$0.005.) 

Preliminary forecasts place the 1952- 
53 sugar crop yield at 1,230,000 short 
tons compared with 1,076,628 for 1951- 
52 and only 935,000 for 1950-51. Exports, 
which amounted to 856,698 short tons 
in 1952, are expected to reflect increased 
production in 1953.—Emb., Manila. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Pakistan Puts Curbs 
On Dollar Imports 


Pakistan’s new import policy for 1953 
as announced by the Government dras- 
tically limits private imports, particular- 
ly those from the dollar area, accord- 
ing to a report from the U. S. Embassy 
in Karachi. Import from the dollar 
area of items readily available from 
nondollar sources is generally pro- 
hibited. 

Three categories of import sources 
are established—the dollar area, non- 
dollar area, and Japan. Important items 
which may not be imported from any 
source include textiles and _ tabacco. 
Yarn and thread may be imported only 
from nondollar countries. 

A list of 200 items importable only 
from nondollar sources includes most 
automobiles and motorcycles, building 
and engineering materials, chemicals, 
radios, electrical equipment, iron work, 
surgical equipment, explosives, cotton, 
wool, and silk, the New York Times re- 
ports. 

This new curb on imports is the latest 
of a series of financial and commercial 
measures taken by Pakistan in an effort 
to counteract the serious declines in 
foreign exchange earnings resulting 
from decreased exports, particularly of 
cotton and jute. 

(Additional details of the new import 
policy will be published in the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly as soon as available.) 





Spanish Morocco Restricts 
Trade With Tangier Zone 


Spanish Morocco on January 1 placed 
restrictions on its trade with the Inter- 
national Zone of Tangier. Compensation 
transactions with Tangier are now 
authorized only for products destined 
for consumption in Tangier, and settle- 
ment of external trade transactions, 
both with Tangier and all other coun- 
tries, are to be effected through Spanish 
Zone banking institutions. 

The port of Tangier has served as 
Spanish Morocco’s chief port of exit for 
experts and its leading port of entry 
for imports not coming directly from 
Spain. Before the new regulations went 
into effect few restrictions were im- 
posed on trade between Tangier and 
Spanish Morocco, and most foreign 
trade operations involving Spanish Zone 
goods were handled through Tangier 
intermediaries.—Leg., Tangier. 

Copies of the text of the new regula- 
tions as announced in Spanish Morocco 
are-available on loan from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 
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Brazil Signs GATT Torquay Protocol 


The Government of Brazil on Feb- 
ruary 19 signed the Torquay Protocol 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade at the headquarters of the 
United Nations in New York. 


The provisions of the protocol, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
State, require that the tariff concessions 
negotiated between the United States 
and Brazil, which have been withheld 
pending Brazil’s signature of the instru- 
ment, be put into effect 30 days after 
Brazil’s signature, or on March 21. 

The United States negotiations with 
Brazil at Torquay in 1951 supplemented 
much more extensive negotiations at 
Geneva in 1947. 

The new concessions which Brazil 
was scheduled to make effective on 
March 21 include duty reductions on 
preserved asparagus, from 2.80 cruzeiros 
to 2.40 cruzeiros a legal kilogram; and 
on electric dynamos, alternators, and 
closely related electrical equipment 
weighing 50 to 100 kilgorams, from 5.40 
cruzeiros to 4.56 cruzeiros. The present 
favorable import duty on wrapper leaf 
tobacco is bound against increase. 

The United States was scheduled to 





Netherlands Now Collecting 
Duty on Advertising Matter 


The Netherlands is now collecting 
customs duties on advertising materials, 
which until recently entered without 
payment of duty because customs of- 
ficials assumed that they had no value. 

The Benelux rate of duty on advertis- 
ing materials is 20 percent ad valorem, 
and if the value of the material is not 
stated by the consignee it is estimated 
by the Netherlands customs officials. 

The Amsterdam collector of customs 
has stated unofficially, however, that 
advertising printed matter contained in 
parcels weighing less than 1 kilogram 
(2.2 pounds) will continue to be ad- 
mitted free of import duty by assessing 
such parcels as of no value.—Emb., The 
Hague. 





Greece Reinstates Former 
Gift Parcel Regulations 


The former Greek regulations on 
duty-free importation of gift packages, 
which expired on January 31, will be re- 
instated until further notice, the Greek 
Government has announce d.—Emb., 
Athens. 

(Detailed information regarding gift 
shipments to Greece is given -in the 
Department of Commerce publication 
“Sending Gift Packages to Greece,” 
Business Information Service, World 
Trade Series No. 249, September 1952, 
available from the Department’s Field 
Offices.) 


make the following new concessions ef- 

fective on March 21: Reductions in duty 

on parana pine plywood, from 40 to 25 

percent ad valorem; on certain cerium 

and thorium compounds, from 35 to 30 

percent ad valorem; and on copaiba 

balsam, from 5 to 2% percent ad va- 

lorem. The United States binds tyicum . 
nuts on the free list. 





Greece Sets Up Committee 
To Check Invoice Prices 


Greece has established a Central In- 
voice Control Committee to take over 
the checking of prices in pro forma im- 
port invoices, formerly the function of 
the Price Control Office of the Bank of 
Greece. 


The committee, set up on February 2, 
will consist of representatives from the 
Ministries of Commerce and Finance, 
the Bank of Greece, and the Athens and 
Pireaus Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. 


A copy of each pro forma invoice cer- 
tified by the committee is to be for- 
warded to appropriate regional import 
and export control committees for 
checking against final import invoices. 
Regional committees will continue. to 
certify final invoices. 

The new committee was set up to 
minimize uhderinvoicing of import ship- 
ments in order to reduce the amount of 
import taxes assessed.—Emb., Athens. 





Panama Issues Regulations 
For Sale of Fats, Oils 


New regulations governing the 
classification and sale of margarine and 
other edible fats and oils in Panama 
were issued by the Panamanian Office 
of Price Control under resolution No. 
24 of February 16, effective April 1. 


The new margarine regulations state — 
requirements of vegetable oil content, 
preservatives, vitamin content, artifi- 
cial coloring, cream and butter mixing, 
water content, marking, and labeling. 

Minimum standards are also set for 
other edible fats and oils, including 
lard. The latter may not be imported 
without official ante- and post-mortem 
certification in country of origin of 
the animals slaughtered. Emb. Pan- 
ama. 


(Further details may be obtained 
from the American Republics Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 


partment of. Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.) 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE oN 


INDIA 


Export, Import Duties Changed _ 
The Indian export duty on jute sack- 
ing is to be reduced from 175 to 80 
rupees a long ton, the Minister of Fi- 
nance has stated. (1 rupee=U.S.$0.21.) 
The Minister also indicated that im- 
port duties are to be increased on some 
semiluxury goods, including toiletries, 
some textiles, crockery, glass, earthen- 
ware, shorses, assembled motorcars, pre- 
cious stones, pearls, and betel nuts. 
Reductions in duty will become effec- 
tive on imports of penicillin, sulfa drugs, 





and other antibiotics; milk; foods for 


infants and invalids; scientific instru- 


ments; prints, engravings, and works of 
art. 


IRELAND 
Quota Set for Laminated Springs 


The Irish Government has authorized 
the importation of laminated springs 
and component parts from all sources 
to a value of £1,000 during the period 
April 1 to September 30, 1953. 


This amount is the same as that al- 
lowed for the current quota period ex- 
piring on March 31. 





New Duties Imposed 


The Irish Government has imposed a 
duty of 75 percent ad valorem on im- 
ports of sanitary wear, effective Febru- 
ary 20. A preferential rate of 50 per- 
cent ad valorem is applicable to imports 
of these goods from the United King- 
dom or Canada. 

A duty of 60 percent ad valorem is 
imposed on imports of certain woven 
cotton piece goods, that is, tapes, bind- 
ings, webbing, and other narrow fabrics 
not exceeding 2 inches in width, also ef- 
fective February 20. A preferential rate 
of 40 percent ad valorém is provided for 
imports of these products of United 
Kingdom or Canadian manufacture. 


JAMAICA 
Footwear Quota Announced 


Jamaica's first half-year quotas for 
the import of footwear made wholly or 
partly of leather or imitation leather 
are as follows: Men’s, 84,000 pairs; 
women’s, 45,000 pairs; and children’s, 
32,000 pairs. 

The announcement was contained in 
notice to importers No. 1110 of Janu- 
ary 2. 

The quotas based on the formula 
established in 1 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 1, 1952, p. 19).—Con. Gen., 
Kingston, 








NORWAY 
Sulfur Export Tax Abolished 


The Norwegian export tax on sulfur 
was abolished, effective January 1, 1953, 
by a Ministry of Finance decree dated 
December 16, 1952. 


VENEZUELA 
New Powdered Milk Import Ratio 


The Venezuelan tie-in ratio for im- 
ported and local powdered milk has 
again been changed so that importers, 
to qualify for duty-free importation, 
must purchase 1 unit of local milk 
powder for each 6 units imported. 


The new ratio takes effect 30 days 
from publication of the Ministry of 
Development’s resolution in the Official 
Gazette of March 5. The current ratio 
of 1 to 10 has been in effect since 
August 30, 1952. 


The tie-in requirement. under the new 
ratio will amount in effect to a customs 
duty of 3.66 U. S. cents a pound be- 
cause local milk powder must be pur- 
chased from the factory at a price 
higher than that for which it may be 
resold to the wholesaler. This charge, 
however, is still well below the per- 
missible established import duty of 0.50 
bolivar a gross kilogram, which is 
equivalent to about 6.82 U. S. cents a 
pound. 


This system of procurement. is de- 
signed to render economic assistance 
and protection to the local powdered 
milk plant and the dairying section 
which it serves. 

(Earlier changes in the powdered 
milk tie-in purchase requirement were 
announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 22, 1952, p. 9. Efforts 
made by the Venezuelan powdered milk 
enterprise to obtain tighter control of 
imports were discussed in the issue of 
March 16, 1953, p. 13.) 








Duties Raised on Doors, Windows 


Venezuelan import duties on iron, 
steel, and aluminum doors, windows, 
gratings, etc, have been increased 
sharply, and the tariff classification for 
prefabricated buildings, No. 425-bis, 
modified by excluding doors and win- 
dows of iron and aluminum. 


The duty on prefabricated buildings 
remains unchanged at 0.001 bolivar a 
gross kilogram. Import of such build- 
ings, however, requires prior permit 
from the Ministry of Finance. 

These changes, prompted by the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to provide additional 
protection to domestic fabricators of 
these products, were put into effect by 
resolution No. 363 of the Bureau of 
Customs dated March 6 and effective 
March 23. 

The classifications affected by the in- 
crease in duties; the new duties, in 


bolivars per gross kilogram; and for- 
mer rates, shown in parentheses, are as 
follows: 


No. Fs non Iron or steel in pieces for construc- 
ion: 

(B), Unspecified ornamental, such as doors, 
windows, gratings, balconies, stairs, columns, 
etc.. 1.00 (0.40). 

(C), Ornamental, with parts of wood, cop- 

er, or glass. 2.00 (0.50). 

o. 308. Aluminum: 

(H), In ornamental pieces, such as doors, 
windows, gratings, balconies, stairs, columns, 
etc., 3.00 (0.40). 





Indochina's Rice Embargo 
(Continued from Page 6) 


93 in the second quarter, and 144 in the 
third. A sharp decrease in the fourth 
quarter, however, lowered the. monthly 
average for the year to 93. 


Production of cement, textiles, beer, 
gaseous beverages, sugar, tobacco, and 
ice also recorded increases. 


Price Advances Continue 


During the fourth quarter of 1952 the 
general wholesale price index increased 
from 134 to 138 (base year, 1949). The 
cost-of-living index, which is calculated 
for three income groups, showed in- 
creases. The index for Europeans rose 
from 149 in September to 154 in Decem- 
ber; for Vietnamese middle classes, 142 
to 144; and for Vietnamese working 
classes, 148 to 151. 


Import Surplus Rises 

Official compilation of foreign trade 
statistics afe available only for the 
period through July 1952, so that an 
analysis for the full year is not possible. 
Total exports in the first half of 1952 
from the Associated States reached a 
volume of 369,045 metric tons at a 
value of 1,417 million piasters (US$69.1 
million), representing an increase of 
32,000 tons and 152 million piasters 
(US$7.4 million) over the corresponding 
period of 1951. 

Imports totaled 486,700 tons at a 
value of 4,878 million piasters (US$237.9 
million), an increase of 215,633 tons and 
2,433 million piasters (US$118.6 million) 
over the trade of the first half of 1951. 
The import surplus amounted to 3,461 
million piasters (US$168.8 million) in 
the first half of 1952 compared with an 
import surplus of 1,180 million (US$57.5 
million) in the corresponding period of 
1951. ° 

Reflecting the excessively high surplus 
of imports in 1952, franc holdings of the 
Institute D’Emission decreased from 
689.4 million piasters to 389.7 million 
between July and November. However, 
by December 31, 1952, a rapid increase 
to 677.7 million developed because of 


‘large payments by the French Treasury 


for disbursements in the Associated 
States, according to the Institute. Thus, 
as in previous years, French expendi- 
tures for military and civil require- 
ments in the Associated States more 
than offset the deficit in payments for 
visible trade and invisible items.—Emb., 
Saigon, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Pakistan Trade Paper 
Offers Free Listing 


The publishers of Industrial Recorder, 
a Pakistan magazine devoted to indus- 
try, reportedly would welcome literature 
and catalogs from U. S. manufacturers 
and exporters of machinery and equip- 
ment, for review and listing free of 
charge in a regular section of the maga- 


- gine. 


Announcements of new equipment and 
products that would be of jnterest to 
Pakistan industry are also desired. In 
addition, literary contributions of a 
technical nature by engineers and manu- 
facturers are invited. 

The Industrial Recorder is issued 
monthly, and the publishers indicate 
that they would like to obtain similar 
U. S. publications on an exchange basis. 


A sample copy of the magazine is 
available on loan for review purposes 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Firms wishing to avail themselves of 
the foregoing offers should address the 
Business Manager, Industrial Recorder, 
Cotton Exchange, McLeod Road, Ka- 
rachi 2, Pakistan. 


Capital Sought for 


_ Spanish Copper Mine 


Jose Saez Calero, Balmes 239, Barce- 
lona, Spain, wishes to interest an Amer- 
ican firm in collaborating in the opera- 
tion of his copper mine, which is located 
near Almansa, Albacete Province, in 
southeastern Spain. 

Mr. Saez maintains that his ownership 
of the property antedates Spanish legis- 
lation which subjects mining operations 
to rigid control by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. He also indicates that tests made 
by the chemical laboratory of the Spe- 
cial School for Mining Engineering in 
Madrid are promising. 

Mr. Saez reportedly would welcome 
correspondence or visits by representa- 
tives of firms who might wish to in- 
vestigate exploitation possibilities. He 
would want, to retain legal ownership of 
the properties, leasing the holdings on 
a royalty or percentage basis to a firm 
qualified tq exploit the deposit. 


Iran Extending Bid Dates 


For Beet-Sugar Refineries 


The Iranian Plan Organization in 
Tehran has extended until April 4, 1953, 
the period-for submitting bids covering 
the purchase of four beet-sugar refiner- 
ies. Bids were originally required by 
January 21, 1953 (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 17, 1952, p. 12). 








Japanese Group Plans Synthetic Rubber Plant 


A group of 11 Japanese. industrialists 
interested in establishing a synthetic- 
rubber plant in Japan is visiting the 
United States for about 2 months, for 
purposes of investigating technical and 
construction phases of the industry, as 
well as obtaining information on con- 
struction of plant for manufacturing 
butadiene and styrene, and copolymeriz- 
ing. The group represents the newly 
organized Synthetic Rubber Manufac- 
turing Project Committee in Tokyo. 


The project reportedly envisages es- 
tablishment of a synthetic-rubber plant 
capable of producing 36,000 tons of 
rubber annually. The final product 
would be a compound of butadiene and 
styrene, the former to be produced 
from alcohol extracted from _ sweet- 
potatoes. 


Members of the mission are as fol- 
lows: Dr. Benzaburo Kato and Dr. 
Kyoichi Kawasaki, president and chief 
of Technical Division, respectively, of 
Kyowa Fermentation Industry Co., 
Ltd.; Sakae Kitagawa and Osamu Tak- 
agi, chief of Plant Division and staff 
Official of Instruments Division, re- 
spectively, of Hitachi, Ltd.; Toshio 
Yamaguchi, vice-chief of Loam Depart- 
ment, Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd.; 
Teruo Kawaguchi, chief of Chemical 
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Division, Bridgestone Tire Co., Ltd; 
Takeo Kubota, vice-chief of Research 
Division, Yokohama Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
K. Kikuchi, chief of Technical Depart- 
ment, Nikka Rubber Co.; F. Fujita, 
director, Toyo Rubber Co.; S. Katsu- 
moto, chief of Managing Department, 
Rubber Industry Association; Ikkan 
Kawase, president, Industrial Textiles 
Co., Ltd. 

The mission is traveling in two 
groups. One group, including Messrs. 
Kato, Kawasaki; Kitagawa, Takagi, and 


-Yamaguchi, arrived in Seattle on March 


12, ang will visit Chicago, New York, 
Washington, and Akron. The second 
group, including Messrs. Kawaguchi, 
Kubota, Kikuchi, Fujita, Katsumoto, and 
Kawase, was expected to reach San 
Francisco on March 20, and will visit 
New York, Washington, and Akron. 


Firms and organizations desiring to 
contact these visitors may address them 
c/o Ken Trading Co., 1302 East 47th 
Street, Chicago 15, IIl. 





THE PHOSPHATE JETTY at the 
port of Casablanca, Morocco, has been 
improved by the construction of a third 
traveling crane, completed in 1952. 
Phosphate rock is one of the Protector- 
ate’s leading exports. 


French Food Processor 
Seeks U. S. Capital 


U. S. capital investment for purposes 
of expansion is sought by Commerciale 
des Riz et Legumes Secs., 10 rue Duver- 
ger, Marseille 2eme, France. 


The firm, which is said to be one 
of the largest concerns in the Marseille 
area dealing in rice and dried’ vege- 
tables, states that it requires about 


$200,000 to carry out contemplated ex- 
pansion activities. 


Capital participation could be ar- 
ranged as a straight investment at 
6 percent interest, or in the form of 
a purchase of shares in the corporation 
at a price of 7,500 francs a _ share. 
(US$1=350 francs at present official 
rate.) 

In addition, Commerciale des Riz et 
Legumes Secs. proposes an exchange of 
patents and know-how involving the 
“converted” rice process, as well as a 
waterproofing process for packaging 
which the company has developed. Also, 
the firm would consider establishing a 
new corporation in partnership with 
an American firm for the purpose of 
exploiting the converted rice product 
in the former’s sales territory. 


This French firm reportedly, supplies 
about 8 percent of the total rice con- 
sumption of France, and its other prod- 
ucts—dried peas, beans, and lentils— 
are said to be marketed by most food 
stores in the Marseille area. Its trade 
with other areas of France and oversea 
territories is believed to be increasing. 


The firm has new and efficient equip- 
ment in its establishments at Marseille 
and Arles, and its rice-processing fac- 
tories are located close to the center 
of production in southern France, 


A report prepared by the firm, which 
presents its proposals in detail, samples 
of its products, and a sample water- 
proof container, are obtainable on loan 
for review purposes from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S., 
Department of Commerce, .Washington 
25, D. C. 





Turkish Paint Enterprise 
Desires U. S. Capital 


Durmus Yasar, reportedly a long-es- 
tablifhed dealer in paints and varnishes 
in Izmir, Turkey, plans to establish a 
factory for the production of paints, 
varnishes, and enamels, for which pur- 
pose U. S. capital investment is sought. 
The firm states that this enterprise 
would be the first of its kind in Turkey. 


Further information may be obtained 
by corresponding with*Durmus Yasar, 
Yenigun, Seritciler 5/7, Izmir, Turkey. 
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U. S. Capital Invited 
For African Paper Mill 


A British East African firm, Paper 
Mills (East Africa), Ltd. wishes to 


interest a U. S. firm in investing capital, 
and possibly machinery, in a new enter- 
prise for the manufacture of paper from 
wattle trees and sisal poles. 


Directors of the firm state that they 
have spent about £10,000 in research 
and for an option on a factory at 
Thika, Kenya, about 25 miles from 
Nairobi, where wattle and sisal are 
said to be plentiful. 


It is claimed that the type of paper 
that can be manufactured from wattle 
and sisal is particularly suitable for 
the manufacture of cardboard and paper 
bags for cement. The directors antici- 
pate a ready market locally for their 
products, stating that two cement 
plants and a shoe company in the area 
utilize about 8,000,000 paper bags and 
1,000,000 shoe boxes, respectively. 

Additional information, including a 
set of paper samples, a summary of 
capital requirements, and a certificate 
of analysis covering production of chem- 
ical pulp from wattle bark, is obtain- 
able on loan for review purposes from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties should communi- 
cate direct with Paper Mills (East 
Africa), Ltd. Post Office Box 5026, 
Nairobi, Kenya Colony, British East 
Africa. 





Ceylon in Market for 


Crushers, Compressors 


Bids are invited by the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment until June 3 for the supply and 
delivery of 10 portable stone crushers 
of 8- to 10-ton per hour capacity; 9 
portable diesel-engine-driven air com- 
pressors of various capacities ranging 
from 100 to 500 cubic feet of air per 
minute at 100 pounds pressure; and 
1 electric-motor-driven (3-phase 400- 
440-volt) aif compressor with capacity 
of 300 cubic feet of air per minute 
at 100 pounds pressure, the motor to 
be suitable for outdoor use in the 
tropics. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, UW S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For bidding purposes, copies 
may be obtained from the Ceylon 
Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Quotations should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry 


of Transport afd Works, Transworks 
House, Colombo, Ceylon. 
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U. S. Market Sought 
For Trinidad Seaweed 


A U. S. market for bulk shipments of 
dry seaweed is sought by the Govern- 
ment of Trinidad, which reports that 
considerable concentrations have been 
found along the Trinidad coast. 

Analysis of a 1-pound sample report- 
edly showed the following content per- 
centages: Moisture, 14.26; crude pro- 
tein, 10.85; fat, 0.45; fiber, 5.65; miner- 
als (ash), 31.31; carbohydrates (by dif- 
ference), 37.48. 


Analysis of the ash showed sodium 
expressed as Na,0, 22.85 percent; cal- 
cium expressed as CaO, 9.06 percent; 
phosphorous expressed as P;Os, 1.63 per- 
cent; silica expressed as S10:, 5.90 per- 
cent. 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with the Honorable Victor 
Bryan, Minister of Agriculture and 
Lands, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 





Belgian Congo To Buy 
Short-Wave Transmitter 


Bids are invited until April 9, for de- 
livery to the Belgian Congo of a 50-kw. 
short-wave transmitter. 


Specifications (Cahier Special des 
Charges No. 64-2-1953) may be obtained, 
subject to a charge of 100 francs 
(US$2), from the Service des Tele- 
communications, Gouvernement General? 
Leopéldville, Belgian Congo,* or the 
Service des Approvisionnements, Minis- 
tere des Colonies, 14 rue des Petite Car- 
mes, Brussels, Belgium. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In the United States 


Electrical Equipment: 

Italy—Ing. Giovanni Orecchia (manu- 
facturer), 1 via Valeggio, Turin, is in- 
terested in licensing an American firm 
for the manufacture in the United 
States of a patented tight-sealed frame 
especially suitable for street lights using 
fluorescent tubes. 


In Foreign Countries 


Machinery: 

France—Societe des Usines de Dam- 
marie & d’Ecurey Salin & Cie. (manu- 
facturer of cast-tron pieces and me- 
chanical assemblies), Dammarie s/Saulx 
(Meuse), is interested in obtaining U. S. 
patents and processes for the manufac- 
ture and distribution in France of ma- 
chines and mechanical appliances in 
which cast-iron is the predominant 
element. “ 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists. or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, J . Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Automotive Equipment: 

Belgium—Etablissements Sabel (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 101-107 rue Van 
Soust, Scheut-Brussels, offers to export 
direct or through agent automobile ac- 
cessories. . 

England—A. & J. Bailey (manufac- 
turer and patentee), 24 Francon Drive, 
Bebington Wirral, Cheshire, offers to 
export direct “Codex” thief-proof car 
lock switch, designed on the well-known 
principle of the combination safelocking 
device. Description and drawing availa- 
ble.* 


Bamboo Products: 

Japan—Shizuoka Chikki K. K. (Ar- 
tistic Bamboo Cup Mfg., Co., Ltd.), 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 
92 Oiwa-miyashita-cho, Shizuoka-shi, 
Shizuoka-ken, offers to export direct or 
through agent 500 gross of hand-painted 
napkin rings. 


Building Materials: 

Sweden—B. A. -Melin (export agent 
for manufacturers of wooden doors), 32 
Alstromergatan, U. 5, Stockholm, offers 
to export direct each month up to 5,000 
highgrade flush doors of oak and ma- 
hogany veneer and doors with hardboard 
(wallboard) facing, standard thickness 
of 1 3/8 and 1 3/4 inches and made to 
buyer’s specifications. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Clocks and Watches: 

Germany—Foerstner & Blessing, 
Uhrenfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 
Schoemberg bei Pforzheim, Baden, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
each month 700 wristwatches (ladies’ 
and men’s) with lever movements and 
15 to 21 jewels. Independent quality 
inspection available at Schoemberg fac- 
tory. Illustrated leaflet and price in- 
formation available.* 

Germany—Anton H. Schierenbeck 
(exporter), 26 Luermanstrasse, Bremen, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
cuckoo clocks (Black Forest), traveling 
alarm clocks, and wristwatches. 

Clothing: 

Denmark—Seedorff & Bjermos (man- 
ufacturer, export merchant, wholesaler), 
36 Bredgade, Copenhagen K., offers to 
export direct, particularly to gift shops 
and department stores, hand-knit sweat- 
ers for men and women. Magazine il- 
lustrations available.* 

Cutlery: 

Germany—Erich Marx, Besteckfabrik 
(manufacturer, exporter), 101 Worring- 
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erstrasse, Duesseldorf, offers to export 
direct or through agent silver-plated or 
stainless-steel cutlery, such as knives, 
forks, and spoons. [Illustrated leaflet 
available.* 


Foodstuffs: 

Germany—Wilhelm Moehlenbeck KG., 
Fleischwarenfabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 8-12 Mentzstrasse, Muelheim/ 
Ruhr, offers to export direct canned 
ham, meat, and sausage. Illustrated 
literature (in-German) available.* 


Germany—Niebelwerke, Inh. Hans A. 
Niebel (manufacturey), Bad. Oeynhau- 
sen, offers to export direct canned meat, 
ham, and frankfurters. Further infor- 
mation available.* 


Furs: 

Germany—Witlh. Lachnit (exporter of 
skins and furs; importer of raw furs; 
manufacturer of ready-made fur pieces), 
78 Fuerst-Puecklerstrasse, Koeln- 
Braunsfeld, offers to export direct fur 
bodies and processed and dyed furs. 


Iraq—Haider Co. (importer and ex- 
porter), Haider Building, Bab El Agha, 
(P.O. Box 232), Baghdad, offers to ex- 
port direct approximately 50,000 pieces 
of medium or secondary quality furs, in- 
cluding fox, jackal, stone marten, and 
wildcat. ‘ 


Glass and Glass Products: 

Belgium—DAMCOR S. P. R. L. (ex- 
porter, commission merchant), 155 rue 
due Calvaire, Gilly, offers to export 
direct or through agent window, printed, 
sheet, corrugated, and reinforced glass, 
and all types of mirrors. Inspection 
available at factory by a well-known in- 
ternational organization at buyer’s ex- 
pense. Correspondence in French or 
Spanish preferred. 


Hardware: 

Germany—Tappe & Cosack, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 67 Lange 
Wende, Neheim-Huesten 1, offers to 
export direct upholstery nails. Illus- 
trated sheet available.* 


Machinery: 

Germany—Achenbach & Sohn (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Plettenberg-Ohle/ 
Westf., offers to export direct flue 
boilers. Illustrated pamphlets (in Eng- 
lish and German) available.* 

Germany—Mueller & Schwamborn 
Maschinenfabrik G. m. b. H. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 8 Kniprode, Koeln- 
Muelheim, offers to export direct cable 
machines. Illustrated pamphlets (in 
German) available.* 

Millinery: 

Belgiwum—Frederick Andersen (man- 
ufacturer, importer, exporter), 49 rue 
Osy, Antwerp, offers to export direct 
ladies’ hats (feathered, flowered, and 
leaf) and trimmings and ornaments 
(feathers, flowers, fruit, and straw). 
Representative samples of hats only 
and price quotations available.* 

Optical Instruments: 

Germany—Dipl. Ing. Rudolf Stolle 
(manufacturer), . 23-30 Heidestrasse, 


March 23, 1953 








Purchasing Mission From 


Burma To Visit U. S. 


A nine-man purchasing mission 
of the Government of Burma was 
scheduled to leave Burma about 
March 16 for a 10-week tour of 
Japan, the United Kingdom, 
Europe, and the United States to 
investigate the procurement of 
capital equipment from abroad re- 
quired for Burma’s Welfare State 
Plan. , 

The mission will be led by Bo 
Min Gaung, Minister of Public 
Works. 











Muelheim (Ruhr)-Styrum, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent micro- 
scopes and optical instruments. Illus- 
trated pamphlet (in German) avail- 
able.* 


Photographic Equipment: 
Germany—Anton H. _ Schierenbeck 
(exporter), 26 Luermanstrasse, Bremen, 


offers to export direct or through agent 
cameras, quantity according to order. 


Scales: 


Germany—Tappe & Cosack, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 67 Lange 
Wende, Neheim-Huesten 1, offers to 
export direct household scales. Illus- 
trated sheet available.* 


Skins: 


Denmark—Technical Trading House 
(export merchants), 22 Rosenvaengets 
Alle, Copenhagen O, offers to export di- 
rect, particularly to manufacturers of 
shoes, handbags, wallets, purses, and 
the like, first-quality specially tannned 
“Sea-Leopard” fishskins, available in 23 


-colors. Representative samples in green 


and gold available.* 
Textiles: 


Italy—C. E. S. A. Mi-Commercio 
Esportazione Seterie Affini (export 
merchant), Piazza Risorgimento 10, 
Milan, offers to export direct or through 
agent each month 3,000 to 4,000 meters 
of rayon piece goods, suitable for neck- 
ties. Independent inspection available in 
Italy at buyer’s expense. 

Tools: 


Germany—Guenther & Co., Vertriebs 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer and exporter 
of precision tools), 41 Voltastrasse, 
Frankfurt am Main, offers to export 
direct precision cutting tools, such as 
twist drills, reamers, cutters, taps, slit- 
ting saws, dies, and fine cutting tools 


for watch industry. Illustrated leaflet - 


available.* 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Germany—Artur Rinke & Soehne 
(manufacturer, exporter), 159 Klausen- 
erstrasse, Wuppertal-Ronsdorf, offers to 
export direct or through agent each 
month 6,000 cramps of the quick-acting 
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adjustable type. Illustrated price list 
available,* 


Germany—Otto Wehn & Sohn (man- 
ufacturer); 45 Vonkelm, Wuppertal- 
Cronenberg, offers to export direct or 
through agent screwdrivers and plastic 
bumping hammer. Illustrated price lists 
available.* . ; 

Toys: 

Germany—Anton H. _ Schierenbeck 
(exporter), 26 Luermanstrasse, Bremen, 
offers to export direct or through re- 
gional agents in eastern, southern, mid- 
western, and western regions, mechan- 
ical toys, quantity according to order. 


Wicker Products: 

Germany—Anton’ H. Schierenbeck 
(exporter), 26 Luermanstrasse, Bremen, 
offers to export direct or through re- 
gional agents in eastern, midwestern, 
western, and southern regions, wicker 
furniture and basket ware, quantity ac- 
cording to order. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
victoaenee. price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Hides and Skins: 

Germany—Haeutehandelsgesellschaft 
m. b. H. (importer, wholesaler), 14 
Wiesenstrasse, Muelheim-Ruhr, wishes 


to purchase direct hides and skins. . 


Machinery and Tools: 

Belgium—Usines Delfosse S. A. (im- 
porter, exporter, and manufacturer of 
woodworking machines and tools), 51 
rue du Calvaire, Gilly, wishes to pur- 
chase direct woodworking machinery 
and tools, as well as metalworking 
machinery. Illustrated catalog showing 
typical machines desired available.* 


Belgium—Van der Heyde & Van Hille 
(importing distributor), 30 rue Louis 
Hymans, Brussels, wishes to purchase 
direct enameling equipment, suitable for 
the mass production of ceramic tiles 
by vaporization of the enamel in a gas- 
tight closet, which eliminates toxic 
steams. 


Netherlands—Van Rooy (importing 
distributor), 140-142 Amsteldijk, Am- 
sterdam, wishes to purchase direct or 
obtain agency for diesel-engine testing 
equipment and servicing tools. 

Paints; 

Egypt—Jean Charalambidis (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
6 Naser el Din el Shikhi Street, Cairo, 
wishes to purchase diréct or obtain 
agency for cellulose paints, colors, and 
oxides. 

Textiles: 

Union of South Africa—Allwear Neck- 
wear Manufacturing Co. (subsidiary of 
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Amalgamated Industries (Pty.), Ltd.) 
(manufacturer and exporter), P. O. Box 
6120, Johannesburg, wishes to purchase 
direct American-style necktie materials. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES. 











Beads: 

Hong Kong—cC. C. Tung & Co. (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer’s 
agent), French Bank Building (P.O. 
Box 1321), Hong Kong, wishes to obtain 
agency for beads, suitable for stringing 
into rosaries, which would be returned 
to U. S. supplier for selling purposes. 


Beauty Parlor Equipment: 

Lebanon—Yeramian Bros. & Sons 
(exporter and importer), P.O. Box 489, 
Beirut, wishes to obtain agency for 
hairdressers’ chairs and equipment. 


Chemicals: 

El “Salvador—Exterminadora Inter- 
americana, S. A. (importing distributor 
of agricultural insecticides and chemi- 
cals), Calle Arce No. 65, Apartado 410, 
San Salvador, wishes to represent west 
coast suppliers only of fertilizers, par- 
ticularly ammonium sulfate and am- 
monium nitrate, and weed killers. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Lebanon—Yeramian Bros. & Sons 
(exporter and importer), P.O. Box 489, 
Beirut, wishes to obtain agency for 
ladies’ undergarments .(petticoats, bras- 
sieres, girdles, etc.), socks, stockings, 
all types of half hose, scarves, shawls, 
squares, dress ornaments, men’s sport 
and dress shirts, rainwear and handker- 
chiefs. 


Infants’ Wear: : 

Lebanon—Yeramian Bros. & Sons 
(exporter and importer), P.O. Box 489, 
Beirut, wishes to obtain agency for all 
kinds of infants’ wear, including rub- 
berized baby pants. - 


Notions and Novelties: 

Lebanon—Yeramian Bros. & Sons 
(exporter and importer), P.O. Box 489, 
Beirut, wishes to obtain agency for all 
types of buttons and novelties. 


Raw Materials: 

Belgium—Van der Heyde & Van Hille 
(importing distributor), 30 rue Louis 
Hymans, Brussels, wishes to obtain 
agency for all types of materials used 
in the ceramic, enameling, earthenware, 
chinaware, and glassware industries. 


Textiles: 

Lebanon—Yeramian Bros. & Sons 
(exporter and importer), P.O, Box 489, 
Beirut, wishes to obtain agency for 
nylon material, suitable for ladies’ 
blouses and underwear, and materials 
used for rain and trench coats. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 
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‘FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—Lancelot R. Hill, repre- 
senting Foy & Gibson, Ltd. and Eagley 
& Mills Pty., Ltd. (manufacturers of 
woolen and cotton goods, clothing, and 
furniture; importers and retailers of 
lines sold by department stores), 130- 
152 Smith Street, Collingwood, N. 5, 
Victoria, is interested in woolen-mill 
activities, retail stores, and possibly an 
affiliation with an American company 
interested in trade with Australia. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 2, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 7 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cleveland, and Louisville. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
ports being prepared. 

Austrulia — Max Kohane, represent- 
ing Ultra Hats (Farrell & Kohane) Pty., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex- 
porter of women’s hats; importer of 
veiling, braid, elastic, wire, and.feath- 
ers), 317 Exhibition Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in all types .of 
millinery machinery, particularly. block- 
ing, sewing, and pressing machines. 
Scheduled to arrive March 5, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 or 3 weeks; 
and later in May en route from England 
to Australia, for a week’s visit. U. S. 
address: c/o Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and New York. 

Germany—Erich Adler, representing 
Maschinenfabrik Loesch G.m.b.H. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of food-packag- 
ing machinery and special chocolate ma- 
chinery), 44-46 U. Kellerstrasse, Forch- 
heim/Ofr., Bavaria, is interested in visit- 
ing buyers of food-packaging machinery 
and special chocolate machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive the middle of March, via 
New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Steinharter & Nordlinger, 
105 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and San Francisco. 

Germany—Werner Axt, representing 
Sueddeutsche Kalkstickstoff-Werke A. G. 
(Southern German Cyanamide, Inc.) 
(manufacturer and exporter of calcium 
carbide, calcium cyanamide, dicyandia- 
mide, and melamine), Trostberg, Upper 
Bavaria, is interested in the production 
of carbide, calcium cyanamide, and syn- 
thetic resins. Scheduled to arrive about 
April 8, via New York, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o American 
Cyanamide Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 
Germany—Harald Baruschke, repre- 


senting Alfred Ransmayer & Albert Ro- 
drian (manufacturer of type for type- 
writers, calculating and teletype ma- 
chines), 12 Oberlandstrasse, Berlin- 
Tempelhof, is interested in exporting 
type for typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, and teletypes; and in being 
licensed by American firm(s) for the 
manufacture and, sale in Germany of 
type. Was scheduled to arrive March 
8, via New York, for a visit of 5 weeks, 
U. S. address: c/o German American 
Trade Promotion Office, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Hartford, Washington 
(D. C.), and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Germany—Hans Blum, representing 
Remy & Co., K.G. (manufacturer, im- 
porter, and exporter of chemicals, drugs, 
and insecticides), 29 Grosse Allee,.Ham- 
burg, is interested in industrial chemi- 
cals and chemical raw materials. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 9, via New 
York, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Statler, Seventh Avenue 
and Thirty-third Street, New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Washington. 


Germany—Dr.-Ing. Ernst Foerster 
(ship designer), 32 Neuerwall, Ham- 
burg, is interested in discussing- with 
technical shipping groups ship design 
and technological development. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 10, via New 
York, for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 
c/o Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, 


World Trade Directory Report not 


applicable. 


Germany—Dr. Hans Ginsberg, Dr, 
Joseph Schulte, and Peter Witsch, rep 
resenting Vereinigte Aluminum-Werke 
A.G. (United Aluminum Works, Inc.}, 
and its subsidiary Vereinigte Leicht- 
metall-Werke G.m.b.H. (United Light 
Metal Works, Inc.) (manufacturers and 
exporters of aluminum and byproducts), 
both located at Am Nordbahnhof, Bonn, 
are interested in studying production 
methods and utilization of aluminum, 
magnesium, and other light metals, par- 
ticularly the thermic process used in 
the production of magnesium, 

The visitors plan to attend the In- 
ternational Magnesium Congress, in 
Washington, D. C., on March 31 
Scheduled to arrive March 27, via New 
York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S&S. 
address: c/o Dr. George Sachs, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Syracuse 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Argentine Consumption 
Qf Rubber Increases 


Argentine new rubber consumption 
in 1952, according to trade estimates, 
was about 17,000 metric tons, consist- 
ing of 16,400 tons of dry natural rubber, 
3,000 tons of natural rubber latex, and 
400 tons of synthetic rubber. In addi- 
tion, about 3,200 tons of reclaimed rub- 
ber were used. 


Consumption in 1951 was estimated at 
about 18,000 tons of dry natural rubber, 
1,000 tons of natural latex, and 1,000 to 
1,500 tons of reclaimed rubber. 

Trade sources estimate that if syn- 
thetic rubber had been freely available, 
consumption in 1952 could easily have 
reached 3,000 tons. 

Some 13 concerns produced about 
2,750 tons of reclaimed rubber in 1952, 
almost double the 1951 output. The 
bulk of the production was produced by 
the alkali process. 

Information supplied by trade sources 
indicates that 664,757 passenger tires, 
417,858 truck and bus tires, and 17,501 
tractor and implement tires were pro- 
duced in 1952. Corresponding figures for 
inner tube production were 600,800 
units, 377,812 units, and 10,435 units, 
fespectively. In 1951, according to of- 
ficial figures, tire production totaled 
1,012,500 units, and tube production 
1,053,400 units. 

Production of rubber and rubber- 
soled footwear was estimated at 17,500,- 
000 pairs in 1952 as against 16,200,000 
pairs in 1951. Production figures on 
other products are not available. 

Because of limited foreign exchange, 
the Government suspended imports of 
natural rubber in July 1952, and only 
shipments which were already afloat, or 
for which letters of credit had already 
been opened were permitted to come in 
for the rest of the year. 

To extend supplies, the Government, 
in September 1952, restricted the 
amount of crude rubber used in passen- 
ger tires to 75 percent of the average 
consumption in the first half of 1952. 

The Government sold its stock of rub- 
ber, estimated at 5,000 tons, to the in- 
dustry; 3,000 tons going to tire com- 
panies and 2,000 tons to the rest of the 
industry. This supply, together with 
stocks on hand, enabled tire companies 
‘to operate comfortably for the rest of 
1952, but other rubber products manu- 
facturers, with stocks nearly exhausted, 
were barely saved from closing down 
and substituted reclaimed rubber wher- 
ever possible. 

Manufacturers’ stocks of dry natural 
trubber at the end of 1952 were esti- 
Mated at 2,500 to 3,000 tons, mostly 
held by tire companies. Natural latex 
Stocks were estimated at 600 tons and 
reclaimed rubber stocks at 500 tons. 

In January 1953, the Government an- 
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South Africa Offers Favorable 
Market for U. S. Softwoods 


The Union of South Africa presents an excellent market for 
lumber as only about 50 percent of its annual consumption is available 


from its own forest production. 


January-August 1952 imports of forest products were valued at 
£8.5 million, nearly £6 million of which was for coniferous woods. 


Canada and the United States are the 
leading suppliers of the country’s im- 
ports of coniferous products. 


During 1951, Canada supplied 5.2 
million cubic feet of Douglas fir, and the 
United States, 4.2 million. In the first 
8 months of 1952 the United States 
supplied 4.5 million cubic feet and Can- 
ada only 1 million. Canada, however, 
will again be the most important sup- 
plier, as the South African Railways 
and Harbors Administration, the princi- 
pal consumer, has contracted with a 
Canadian firm for delivery of 5 million 
board feet of Douglas fir. 

Sweden and Finland furnish a sub- 
stantial amount of pine products. The 
United States, however, is the principal 
supplier of pitch (southern) pine. 

Other important Union imports are 
hardwoods for furniture, supplied prin- 
cipally by the following counties in 
the order of their importance: Central 
African countries, Brazil, Portugese 
East Africa, and the Philippines. 


Softwood Imports Needed 

The volume of exotic softwood stand- 
ing timber has increased by nearly one- 
half since 1938, but the Union is still 
heavily dependent on softwood imports 
to meet its requirements. For example, 
in 1950 it had to import over half of 
its consumption of 60,561,000 cubic feet 
of softwood primary products. Softwood 
imports have doubled since the war, 
whereas imports of hardwoods have 
increased only slightly. 

To decrease its dependence on im- 
ports, the Union Department of Fores- 
try has been stepping up its afforesta- 
tion projects. Experts in the industry 
estimate that, with the present rapid 
increase of State and private plantation 
developments, the Union will be fairly 
independent of softwood imports in 10 
to 15 years, and will be an exporter of 
secondary wood products in less time. 


Currently, only 9 percent of the Un- 
ion’s volume of exploitable standing 
timber consists of indigenous hardwood 
varieties. Of the 17,386 square miles of 





nounced that it was issuing import per- 
mits for 14,375 tons of crude ruber. Of 
this amonut, 9,375 tons were destined 
for tire companies, and the rest to IAPI, 
the Government agency, for distribution 
to other consumers. This amount is con- 
sidered about a 9 months’ supply. 





forest area in the Union, 73 percent is 
classified as scrub indigenous forest 
less than 15 feet in height. Of the 
remaining 27 percent of forest area, 
only 12 percent is covered with in- 
digenous hardwoods. The remainder 
consists largely of exotic conifers, euca- 
lyptus, and wattle varieties. 


Afforestation Progressing 


South Africa is not heavily forested. 
Indigenous trees grow on the seaward 
southern slopes of the Cape Peninsula 
and along the Zoutpansberg range in 
the northern Transvaal. Forests in- these 
areas were drastically depleted as the 
mining industry was developed. 

State afforestation, started 50 years 
ago, was intensified after. World War I 
demonstrated the danger of the Union's 
dependence on timber supplies from 
abroad. Present plantations cover 475,- 
000 acres; the goal is 1,000,000 acres. 


Private plantations, unimportant be- 
fore World War II, how exceed State 
plantations. 

In 1950 State afforested areas oc- 
cupied 715 square -miles, communal 
areas 163 square miles, and private 
plantations 1,729 square miles, or two- 
thirds of the total. 

Eighty percent of the Department of 
Forestry’s acreage is under exotic coni- 
fer softwoods which supply saw logs 
for the State-owned and private saw- 
mill industry. The Ministry of Labor 
and Forestry recently reported that logs 
supplied by the State to the mills-in- 
creased from 3,800,000 cubic feet in 


pee, to 19,200,000 cubic feet in 1951- 
2. 


More than half of the area under 
private plantation is in black Australian 
wattle, the bark of which provides 
tannin extract. Plantations extend to 
500,000 acres. The 1951 green bark crop 
totaled 360,000 tons. 


The second important private timber 
crop is in various gum hardwoods, 
mainly Australian Eucalyptus saligna. 
The main use of these woods and_ the 
wattle poles is as mine props. The 
principal motivating factor of private 
hardwood growing has been to supply 
the mining industry with its annual 
requirements of 900,000 tons. Although 
the mining industry is still the leading 
consumer of hardwoods, fire and char- 
coal consumption is now a close second. 
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British Linen Exports Decline 


Exports of linen goods from the 
United Kingdom in 1952 were valued at 
£12,362,458, a decline of approximately 
14 percent from the 1951 level. Nearly 
all of these exports originated in North- 
ern Ireland. 


The principal cause of the decline in 
linen exports has been the worldwide 
recession in the textile trade, but a con- 
tributing factor of considerable im- 
portance is the shortage of sterling in 
various traditionally important linen 
markets, 


New Zealand’s purchases of linen 
piece goods declined by £196,786, about 
41 percent, and Australia’s by £863,- 
613, about 59 percent, in 1952 compared 
with 1951. 

The Brazilian market is in a similar 
situation. Although Brazil’s imports of 
linen piece goods declined by only 
£210,664, about 12 percent, in 1952 as 
compared with 1951, its monthly im- 
ports of linen piece goods declined 
abruptly in the latter part of 1952, with 
the result that the figure for December 
1952 was £3,246 against £82,804 in De- 
cember 1951. 

The United States continues to be 
the largest market for linens. Ship- 
ments to Brazil, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Scandinavian countries 





Austria Uses Motion Picture 
Films From Eight Countries 


A total of 104 feature films was re- 
leased in Austria in the third quarter of 
1952. Among those released, 38 were 
U. S. films, 28 were of German origin, 
14 were British, 4 were Austrian, and 
the remaining films were French, 
Italian, Soviet, Swedish, Swiss, and 
Spanish. 

Of these features, 58 were classified 
as forbidden to children under 16 years 
of age, 29 could be exhibited to children 
under 16, and 17 were classified for chil- 
dren under 14. Of the 104 features, 71 
were in languages other than German, 
and of these only 2 United States films 
were presented in the original version, 
all others were dubbed. 

Pictures of German origin continued 
to provide the biggest competition to 
U.S films, accounting for 27 percent of 
the films released in the third quarter 
of 1952. 

The number of U. S. films released in 
Austria declined in 1952. The drop was 
attributed to the fact that the Motion 
Picture Export Association, in view of 
its withdrawal from the distribution 
field on August 31, released fewer films. 
There were 15 firms distributing U. S. 
films in Austria in the third quarter of 
1952. 

The Austrian film industry completed 
3 feature films in the third quarter, 8 
others were in production, and 6 were 
scheduled for the fourth quarter. 
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have declined, but to Cuba, Venezuela, 
and Middle Eastern oil producing coun- 
tries they have increased both relatively 
and absolutely. 

Linen manufacturers are conducting 
intensive advertising campaigns in 
North America and in parts of South 
America in the hope of expanding their 
sales in these areas.—Con., Belfast. 





Phosphate Rock Concessions 


To Be Arranged in Tunisia 

Phosphate companies operating under 
Government leases in Tunisia are offer- 
ed the opportunity to discontinue their 
present arrangements within the next 
2 years and enter into concession agree- 
ments. 

Although the acceptance of a regular 
mineral concession entails the payment 
of royalties, which will probably be 
higher than under the lease arrange- 
ment, it is possible that the offer of a 
99-year contract will prove to be an 
attractive option. 

Deposits of phosphate rock, originally 
classified as quarries, did not come 
under State ownership. However, most 
of them are on State domain and min- 
ing is governed by separate legislation 
which provides for leasing the land for 
a definite period to the company offering 
the highest bid for tonnage royalty pay- 
ments, 

Most of, these leases will expire within 
10 to 20 years and future arrangements 
will be governed by new legislation, 
which classifies phosphate-rock deposits 
as State property, except for contracts 
now in force. 


French Use of Fertilizers 
Limited, Varies With Area 


French farmers have long used fer- 
tilizers to increase the yields of their 
principal crops, but average consump- 
tion per acre is considerably less than in 
many other Western European coun- 
tries, although it has been increasing 
recently. 

Many farmers in the northern part 
of the country use large amounts with 
excellent results, but the low rate of 
usage in the central and southern part 
of the country reduces the national 
average. 

Supplies of fertilizer materials are 
ample, as France is a large producer of 
potash and has access to extensive re- 
sources of phosphate rock in North 
Africa, and also has a relatively large 
nitrogen industry. 

The use of chemical fertilizers has not 
increased rapidly, principally because of 
their high cost in relation to prices for 
farm products, the tendency of farmers 
to cling to traditional methods, and the 
difficulty of increasing consumption 
rapidly through extension education 
methods without some form of subsidy. 





India Plans Increased 
Tapioca Production 


An effort is being made in India to 


- improve the tapicoa yield, and it is 


believed that the present yield of 3 
to 5 tons of undried roots an acre 
can be increased to 10 or 15 tons with 
suitable research and governmental 
assistance. 


Increased consumption of tapioca 
roots in various forms also indicatés 
a need for increasing the acreage under 
tapioca cultivation. 


India has about 500,000 acres of land 
under tapioca cultivation in Travancore- 
Cochin and 40,000 to 50,000 acres in 
other parts of India. 


Yields of about 5 tons an acre in 
Travancore-Cochin and approximately 
3 tons in other areas give an annual 
production of tapioca estimated at 2,- 
650,000 tons of green tubers. 

Improved varieties of tapioca are 
being developed at Trivandrum, Tra- 
vancore-Cochin, a research station un- 
der the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research. About 250 varieties are be- 
ing tested and crossed to produce 
superior varieties. One interesting long- 
range experiment is the crossing of 
tapioca with the rubber tree, which 
belongs to the same botanical family, 
to pick up certain characteristics which 
may improve yields. Third-year crosses 
back to tapioca have thus far been 
obtained. 

Before World War II, rice shortages 
in South India were made up by im- 
ports:from Burma, and no serious at- 
tention was given to the use of sub- 
sidiary food crops. When supplies of 
rice were cut off by the invasion of 
Burma, subsidiary foods such as tapioca 
gradually became popular among the 
lower income groups. 

Laborers in parts of Travancore- 
Cochin are now living on a quarter of 
their prewar rice consumption, and the 
balance is being met mainly by tapioca 
plus small quantities of fish and gram 
to make up the protein deficiency. 

A planter from Travancore-Cochin 
states that on his estate laborers who 
formerly received a ration of 15 pounds 
of rice per week now receive 5 pounds 
of rice and 25 pounds of tapioca, which 
means that 25 pounds of tapioca can 
replace 10 pounds of cleaned rice. On 
this basis, the tapioca production of 
2,500,000 tons in Travancore-Cochin 
could effect an annual saving of 1,000,- 
000 tons of rice. 





Israel Experiments With Peat 


The Government of Israel is intensify- 
ing its experiments on the possible 
utilization of peat as a source of chemi- 
cal raw materials. However, large-scale 
development of peat probably will not 
be feasible until work at Huleh has 
been completed. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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W orld Use of Rubber 


Continues To Rise 


World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 210,000 long 
tons in January 1953, compared with 


.197,500 tons in January 1952, accord- 


ing to estimates of the Secretariat of 
the International Rubber Study Group. 


Consumption in the United States in- 
creased from 107,410 tons in January 
1952 to 120,404 in January 1953; esti- 
mated imports of natural rubber into 
the U. S. S. R. and China increased 
from 5,250 tons to 10,750 tons; but 


consumption in other foreign countries 
declined from 85,000 tons to 79,000 tons. 


World production of natural rubber 


was placed at 160,000 long tons in 
January 1953, and world consumption 
at 130,000 tons. Stocks at the end of 
January were estimated at 802,500 tons, 
up 7,500 tons from the preceding month, 
and consisted of 255,000 tons in pro- 
ducing countries, 335,000 tons in con- 
suming countries (excluding the Soviet 
and Chinese stocks and Government 
stocks in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France), and 212,500 tons 
afloat. In January 1952, production was 
estimated at 162,500 tons and consump- 
tion at 122,500 tons. 


Imports of natural rubber into the 
United States were reported at 63,767 
tons in January 1953, compared with 
83,283 tons in January 1952. Imports 
of natural latex, included in these totals, 
were 6,250 tons and 2,569 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Excluding the U. S. S. R., production 
of synthetic rubber in January 1953 
was estimated at 75,500 tons and con- 
sumption at 80,000 tons. End of January 
stocks were placed at 140,000 tons, un- 
changed from stocks in the preceding 
month. For January 1952, production 
was reported at 83,203 tons, and con- 
Sumption was estimated at 75,000 tons. 

Revised estimates for 1952 operations 
are as follows: World production of 
natural rubber, 1,772,500 tons; consump- 
tion 1,445,000 tons; synthetic production 
877690 tons; consumption 885,000 tons. 


West Bengal To Organize 
Vegetable Growers Co-ops 


The Government of West Bengal, 
India, is planning to organize vegetable 
growers’ cooperatives throughout the 
State. Three have already been started, 
each covering 3 or 4 villages, in the dis- 
tricts of Parganas, Burdwan, and Mid- 
napur. The response from growers has 
been favorable. 


The main object of the Government’s 
plan, according to an article in the Cal- 
cutta Statesman, January 22, is to help 
the growers get a fair price for the 
vegetables, by eliminating middlemen 
who now arrange for marketing. 

The growers have not had the finan- 
cial resources to arrange for transporta- 
tion of vetegables to the markets and 
therefore have been compelled to sell 
to the middlemen at low prices. 


The West Bengal Government’s plan 
will help the growers to market the 
vegetables at favorable prices through 
the cooperatives, which are to be super- 
vised by the Marketing Section of the 
State Department of Agriculture, 





. 
Mexico Plans Castor Bean Gains 


Castor beans, although not one of the 
most important agricultural commodi- 
ties in Mexico, may have promising pos- 
sibilities. Production has averaged only 
about 2,800 metric tons a year since 
World War II, but it is believed that a 
favorable attitude on the part of the 
Mexican Government and a continued 
good world market for the oil could 
greatly stimulate production. 


Oaxaca is the largest producing State, 
but trade circles believe that the 
warmer regions of Veracruz, Chiapas, 
and Guerrero, are better suited, and far 
greater yields could be expected than 
are now being harvested. 


Most of the castor beans grown are 
processed in Mexico, and some castor oil 
is exported to the United States. Al- 
though processing plants have a capac- 
ity exceeding castor bean production, 
there is need for increased effciency and 
technical improvement, : 





British Chemical Projects Now Nearing Completion 


Most of the expansion and rehabilita- 
tion projects undertaken by the British 
chemical industry, which had been de- 
layed by the steel shortage, are near- 
ing completion, a report of the Associa- 


tion of British Chemical Manufacturers 
indicates, 


The report, dated July 1952, stated 
that among the sulfuric acid projects, 
30 had been completed, 23 were in 
progress, 6 were postponed, and 41 were 
abandoned. 

For dyes and intermediates, 13 per- 
cent were completed, 72.5 percent were 
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under way, 13.5 percent were post- 
poned, and only 1 percent abandoned, 

Prospects in the pest-control group 
were 38 percent completed, 35 percent 
in progress, 7 percent postponed, and 
20 percent abandoned. 

Of the miscellaneous fine chemical 
projects, 57.5 percent were completed, 
22.5 percent in progress, 17 percent 
postponed, and 3 percent abandoned. 

These statistics represent percentages 
by value, based on the total value of 
projects in each group, as estimated in 
1949. The actual value for most projects 
has been substantially greater. 
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Government Aids Film 
Industry in Punjab 


The Punjab Government is aid- 
ing the film industry by granting 
loans to film industrialists through 
cooperative banks, according to 
the Pakistan press. 

Some of the film industrialists 
have formed a cooperative society, 
the Film Co-operative Ltd., with 
an investment of 300,000 rupees 
(1 Pakistan rupee=US$0.30), and 
will obtain a loan equal to five 
times the investment from the 
cooperative department. 

With this money the society will 
be able to produce better quality 
films, four of which were sched- 
uled to start January 29, 1953, 
at the Shahnoor Studios in La- 
hore. 

The loan will be repaid to the 
government and the cooperative 
department by the Film Co-opera- 
tive Ltd., after the money is re- 
covered from the film producers. 











South African Production of 
Wattle Extract Stepped Up 


Wattle extract production in the 
Union of South Africa amounted to 
102,137 tons during 1952, an increase of 
9,265 tons over 1951 production. Exports 
in 1952 to the United States increased 
to approximately 27,938 tons as com- 
pared with 9,340 in 1951. 

On the other hand, exports of wattle 
extract to the United Kingdom and 
Ireland fell off to 28,646 tons in 1952, 
approximately 11,000 less than in 1951. 
Shipments of extract to Continental 
Europe in 1952 amounted to 14,651 tons. 

These were the three principal desti- 
nations of wattle extract exports, with 
total 1952 exports exceeding those of 
1951 by about 9,300 tons. 

Wattle bark production in 1952 total- 
ed 18,308 tons. Approximately 18,000 
tons were exported, a drop of nearly 
9,000 tons from 1951 exports. - 

United States purchases of uth 
African wattle bark amounted to 5,030 
tons in 1952, against 11,005 in 1951. A 
similar decrease was shown in 1952 
shipments of only 5,379 tons to Con- 
tinental Europe. Exports to the United 
Kingdom and Ireland totaled 1,138 tons. 





India Produces Naval Stores 


The Government Resin and Turpen- 
tine Factory, the first State-owned 
plant in Assam, India, began produc- 
tion in January 1953. The rosin will go 
to the Government soap institute and 
the turpentine will be sold locally. Daily 
output is expected to be approximately 
1 long ton—75 percent rosin and 25 
percent turpentine. 
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Finnish Exports of 


Lumber Decreased 


Finnish trade in sawn goods in 1952 
was not expected to approach the 1951 
level of 860,000 standards. Reticence in 
buying early in the year was followed 
by price decréases of £4 to £10 per 
standard (1 standard=1,980 board feet) 
before the first quarter had ended, and 
British restrictions on imports of sawn 
goods caused other traditional importers 
of Finnish and Swedish sawmill prod- 
ucts also to hold back. 

As a result, many small sawmills 
shut down to await developments. As 
the second quarter ended, representa- 
tives of the sawmill industry were 
forecasting Finnish exports of sawn 
goods of 500,000 to 600,000 standards 
in 1952. 

Exports in the first half of 1952, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1951, in standards, were as follows: 


Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1952 1951 
Battens, scantlings, boards, tes 





Red wood (pine)................ .300 131,037 
White wood (spruce)........ 36,665 75.545 
PMID 7 edicscachiscstadiibhipesstapeinitions 5,402 1,113 
Others 18,188 22,431 
Total 160,555 230,126 








Argentina To Export Alcohol 


The National Supply Board of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
Argentina, has announced an export 
quota of 10,000,000 liters of ethyl alco- 
hol for the period ending May 31, 1953. 

The Board’s action resulted from rep- 
resentations by the industry, which is 
anxious to dispose of abnormally large 
stocks held by distillers and distributors. 
High production combined with declin- 
ing domestic consumption accounts for 
the growing accumulation of inventories 
in the past several years. 

The industry estimates that output 
was approximately 108,000,000 liters in 
the year ended May 31, 1952 (about 
105,000,000 liters pure alcohol), and that 
production may increase to 114,000,000 
in 1952-53. 

Consumption in the fiscal year 1952- 
53 is expected to decline to 88,000,000 
liters. A large part of the decrease in 
consumption is attributed to much lower 
demand for alcoholic beverages, follow- 
ing a tax increase of 300 percent im- 
posed on these products in 1950. 


CHEMICALS 


Polyvinyl To Be Made in Brazil 


S. A. Geon do Brasil-Industria e 
Comercio has been organized in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to manufacture polyvinyl 
chloride. 

S. A. Industrias Reunidas F. Mat- 
arazzo is the largest shareholder and is 
supervising construction of the factory 
at Sao Caetano do Sul, near its caustic- 
soda plant. United States capital also 
is interested in the enterprise. 
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Canada Ups Fertilizer Output 


Production of fertilizer materials in 
Canada in the fiscal year 1951-52 
totaled 1,061,067 tons, compared with 
1,043,413 tons in the preceding year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. 

Output of mixed fertilizers increased 
to 677,921 tons from 664,270 tons. The 
figures for materials and mixtures are 
not additive, as some of the former 
were used in making the latter. 


Greek Fertilizer Supply High 


Supplies of fertilizers will permit the 
distribution to farmers in Greece of 
approximately 20 percent more plant 
foods in 1952-53 than in 1951-52. The 
total area fertilized is expected to be 
increased to 2,860,000 stremmas (1 
stremma=2.47 acres), The amount of 
fertilizer that will be available during 
the current season will be equivalent to 
15,600 metric tons (N) and 14,400 tons 
P.Os. 


Fertilizer Use Up in Philippines 


Imports of fertilizers into the Philip- 
pines are estimated at 185,000 metric 
tons in 1952-53 by the Mutual Segurity 
Agency and various trade sources. 

The wider distribution achieved 
through MSA-PHILCUSA and the ac- 
ceptance of fertilizer by small growers 
is expected to start a trend toward in- 
creased consumption, not only because 
of greater use by more growers but 
also because of heavier applications. It 
is generally felt that growers who have 
used fertilizer successfully desire to 
continue its application. 

MSA-PHILCUSA plans to increase 
the allotment per grower per crop sea- 
son in 1952-53 and extend distribution 
to small growers of all food and export 
crops. 


Venezuela Plans Sulfur Plant 


The establishment of a 15,000,000- 
bolivar (US$4,500,000) refinery at 
Carupano with capacity to produce 
250,000 metric tons of sulfur annually 
has been announced by the Venezuelan 
Sulphur Corporation, C.A., in which 
U. S. capital is interested. The plant 
is expected to be completed in the first 
half of 1954. It will obtain sulfur from 
the neighboring Costa Mora deposits. 


FOODSTUFFS 


British Fruit Output Lower 


Preliminary estimates by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture show commer- 
cial fruit production in the United King- 
dom in 1952, compared with 1951, as 
follows: 








[In long tons] 














1951 
Dessert apples 201,200 
Cooking apples 397,100 

EE coceiustentecas s 108,600 
Pears .600 30,900 
Cherries £ 17,100 

Total 821,300 842,700 


Total soft fruit production amounted 
to 104,100 tons in 1952, compared with 
98,100 tons in the preceding season, the 
decline in strawberry production being 
offset by greater raspberry, gooseberry, 
and currant output. 


Cuban Molasses Prices Down 


Cuba sold approximately 482,000,000 
gallons of blackstrap molasses in 1952, 
Sales of its remaining stocks were com- 
pleted in November, with f.o.b. Cuba 
delivery dates to the buyers extending 
through March 1953. 

Final prices ranged from 7 cents to 
4% cents per gallon f.o.b. Cuba, depend- 
ing on final usage and shipping dates as 
specified in the sales contracts. This 
final 1952 price was considerably lower 
than the 20 cents per gallon received 
by Cuba for its initial sales of molasses 
early in 1952. 


Mexican Coffee Yield Higher 


Mexico’s 1952 coffee crop was esti- 
mated at 70,800 metric tons, equivalent 
to 1,180,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
This is 11.4 percent over the previous 
year, but is almost 3 percent under the 
record 1950 crop of 1,210,000 bags. The 
export season which started October 1, 
1952, got under way early, and an es- 
timated 250,000 bags had been shipped 
up to December 30, 1952. 

Coffee prices continue high and Mexi- 
can coffee exporters are optimistic 
about 1953 exports. 





Israel Plans Irrigation Program 
(Continued from Page 3) 


of winter crops are now considered 
either lost or partially destroyed while 
in the Negev an additional 70,000 acres 
of crops, of which 60,000 are under 
barley, have withered completely. 

Though dry farming may continue to 
provide valuable yields, depending upon 
rainfall, Israel obviously will have to 
depend upon increased irrigation to 
insure an expanding agricultural output. 

Until the main irrigation pipeline 
project is completed, Israel] Government 
agronomists plan to expand use of 
ground water in irrigation. At least 
one well with sufficient output for 
irrigation purposes has been success- 
fully drilled in the northern Negev, 
and further progress in this sphere is 
expected. 

In addition to its ambitious program 
of raising the acreage of arable land 
through greatly expanded use of irriga- 
tion, the Israel Government, working 
closely with the Jewish Agency, is 
also encouraging the creating of new 
settlements to cultivate this land. The 
program, sponsored by the Jewish 
Agency, calls for the establishment of 
200 to 250 new settlements by the end of 
1957, when the planners estimate that 
500,000 people—about 25 percent of the 
expected total population—will be living 
in rural areas. At present only 13 per- 
cent of Israel’s people live on the land. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Averages are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar, .with the following exceptions: 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the 
| dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 


























































































































y Average rate Latest available quotations 
Country Dnit Type of exchange ] “ 
quoted 1950 1951 1958 Aporonimats Date 
(annual) (annual) Oct. Rate wae hes 1958 
5 
Argentina.....| PeS0.......000+« ..| Basic.. 17.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Jan. 31 
Preferentiall.......c.scssccosssseser 15.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
mm Free market.. 114.04 14.21 14.00 13.98 0715 Do. 
Bolivia.......... Boliviano...... ORigwe = <-....... 260.60 60.60 60.60 60.60 .0165 Jan. 16 
P EeOOE BOR cnet *101.00 101.00 101.00 101.00 -0099 Do. 
} Special... *130.00 130.00 130.00 .0077 Do. 
] Special *190.00 190.00 190.00 -0053 Do, > 
9 Curb.... 161.50 5192.00 *248.00 385.00 0026 Do. 
i | BraZil......cc0.. Cruzeiro....... Official 18.72 18.72 18.72 18.72 .0534 Feb. 27 
— ng EET FPR RS Ses Boh Het Sie ee 39:70 .0252 Do. 
> a | Se EERE CF Ee de 31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 .0322 Feb. 28 
Banking market................ 43.10 43.10 ° 43.10 43.10 -0232 Do. 
| Provisional commercial... 60.10 60.10 60.10 60.10 .0166 Do. 
Special commercial......... 7 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 .0200. Do. 
- Free market (curb)......... 91.04 86.14 139.30 135.50 .0074 Do. 
t Colombia...... PPOMD. ecrecesiittins Bank of Republic *.......... RSF cepa ~ > Seal ainslinks Ae eames -k fue ee 
L. Bates: oct adcwiied waee 2.51 2.51 2.51 .3984 Feb. 28 
s Costa Rica..| Colon............ COMET OIIOG -sccscscisterctntaatecinnn 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 -1764 Do 
‘ UNcontrolled....cccccccsceceeeseeees 8.77 7.70 6.65 6.65 1504 Do. 
Ecuador........ See Central Bank (official) #13.50 15.15 15.15 15.15 .0660 Jan. 31 
e Free....... 18.36 17.82 17.50 17.45 0573 Do. 
l, Honduras.....|. Lempira........| Official 1 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 .4950 Feb. 28 
3< | Mexico........... PeSO........00000] Free... 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 1156 Do, 
d t Nicaragua....| Cordoba........| Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Jan. 31 
| Basic 11 7.00 7.00 7.00 7:00 -1429 Do, 
i- Curb.... 6.92 7.03 7.34 7.35 -1361 Do. 
ic Paraguay.....| Guarani......... SE ES OPO : eter oe’ je 15.00 15.00 .0667 Do. 
ee ae ae 18 28.98 30.00 55.00 .0182 Do. 
x PPR eenninits ee Exchange certificate........ 14.85 15.08 15.52 15.90 -0629 Feb. 20 
) RINNE Se PEt Se 15.54 15.23 15.66 15.95 £0627 Do. 
Salvador....... Colon Free. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .4000 Feb. 28 
Uruguay....... | ee COMO TIE. cacicniccascoscccessnitinn a 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 .5263 Do. 
¥ Commercial freeé............0 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 -4082 Do. 
>d Uncontrolled-nontrade.... 2.61 2.24 2.75 2.77 .38610 Do. 
le Venezuela.....| Bolivar.......... COEF ORDO creccccestenccsescnents 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Do. 
es Free....... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Do. 
er 7 
1 September-December: Rate established ®*New legal free exchange market effec- "2 New exchange rate structure estab- 
August 28, 1950. tive February 21, 1953. lished August 1, 1952. See explanatory 
to + April-December. Rate established April = . ener: Rate established July notes, F. C. W., Sept. 15, 1952. 
8, 1950. .. . 13 ws based 
_ | * March-December. Rate established Feb- 8See explanatory notes, Foreign Com- mecietll amit? aeenionie average on 
to | ruary 25, 1950. merce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952. Bank of * Bolivian curb rate as of September 6 
to *December only. Special rates, first de- Republic selling rate abolished and new 1952. . 
| veloped as implicit rates in barter trans- basic rate established March 20, 19651. F 
ut. =m actions or in permitted transactions ® January-November. New rate (15.15) (For explanation of rates, see- notes in 
ne financed with ‘“‘own exchange,” given established December 1, 1950. Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952.) 
, official recognition toward the close of % July-December. Selling rate in effect " 
nt 1951. throughout country since July 1, . 
of ‘ Average based on month-end quotations 11 November-December. Rate established 
ast during 1951. November 9, 1950. 
for 
SSs- - . . P " sia 2 " 
wn World Trade Leads a pid Pee ae a — ce nig son 
a h acturer of te one sets and calculat- in eiko adin q importer 
18 (Continued from Page 12) ‘ . P g g . porter, 
‘ : ing machines), 6-10 Zeughofstrasse, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 39 Koto- 
am University , East Syracuse, New York. Berlin SO 36, are interested in ex- buki-cho, 1-chome, Shimizu-shi, Shizuo- 
and Itinerary: New York, March 27; River- porting “HAMANN” calculating ma- kaken; and 5 Ginza 8-chome, Chuo-ku, 
a side, N. J., March 30; Washington, chines; and in producing in Germany Tokyo, is interested in promoting ex- 
1 . . ss J : 
~ D. C., March 31; Carteret, N. J., April 1; under subcontract or licensing arrange- ports of canned fish, mandarin oranges, 
onl Waterbury, Conn., April 2; Utica, N.Y ment U. S. products suited to their oysters, dried mushrooms, and green 
The —_ A fg ss vow a ag are company’s manufacturing schedule. Were tea. Scheduled to leave Japan about 
yish . See mee sag "ol vs so scheduled to arrive March 7, via New March 10, arriving in San Francisco, 
d of , April 25, address c/o William Schulhof, “The ¢/0 M-F Trading Co., 728 Sacramento 
hat Current World Trade Directory Re- Office” (journal), 270 Madison Avenue, St., San Francisco, Calif.; and c/o Catz 
the ports being prepared. New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New American Co., Inc., 99 Hudson Street, 
ing Germany—Dipl. Ing. Franz Herz and York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
pers Dr. Ing. Ludwig Traeger, both repre- World Trade Directory Report being Francisco and New York. 
hnd. senting DeTeWe Deutsche Telephon- prepared. (Continued on Page 18) 
okly March 23, 1953 17 
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August 31 Deadline Set for Filing Claims 
For Property Damage in Western Germany 


August 31, 1953, has been set as the 
deadline on which persons residing in 
the United States may file claims for 
payment of damage to property in 
western Germany during and after 
World War TI under the Law Concern- 
ing Equalization of Burdens enacted in 
Western Germany on August 18, 1952. 

The purpose of this law is to provide 
compensation for damage and losses 
caused to natural persons by expulsion 
and destruction during and after the 
war, and to relieve hardships which 
have arisen as a consequence of cur- 
rency reform in Western Germany and 
Western Berlin. 

In general, persons now residing in 
the United States probably will benefit 
only from. the provisions of the law 
regarding payment for damage to prop- 
erty resulting from acts of war or 
from currency reform. 

Payments applied for because of 
currency reform are made only if the 
applicant is old, sick, frail, or indigent. 
However, under special circumstances 
other types of payments may be made 
to heirs of claimants or to spouses of 
expellees, 

Claims made for physical damage to 
property may be filed by natural per- 
sons only and must be submitted to 
the Equalization Office (Ausgleichsamt) 
in the district in which the property 
is located. An Equalization Office is 
established in every city and county. 

Claimants who do not know the name 
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The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has recently published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Leather Goods Manufacturers and Ex. 
porters—Sweden. 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Union of South Africa. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Philippines. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Australia. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and 
Dealers—El Salvador. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
and Publishers—Nicaragua. 

Schools and Colleges—Thailand. 

Toy Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Belgium, 


Engravers, 


of the city or county in which their 
property is located should send their 
applications to the competent State 
Equalization Office (Landesausgleich- 
samt) with the request that it be for- 
warded to the proper local office. 


Addresses of the State Equalization 
Offices may be obtained from the Ger- 
man consulates. Forms for filing ap- 
plications for determination of damage 
are obtainable in the Federal Republic 
from the local authorities, and in the 
United States from German consulates. 
(A list of German consulates in the 
United States was published in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 23, 1953, p. 6). 

A U. S. Department of Commerce 
bulletin entitled “Federal Republic of 
Germany—Basic Information Regarding 
the Rights of U. S. Citizens for Com- 
pensation Under the German Law Con- 
cerning Equalization of Burdens and 
Related Legislation as of December 1, 
1952,” describes the provisions of the 
law, types of benefits payable, and 
procedures to be followed in making 
claims. This bulletin, published as Busi- 
ness Infomation Service, World Trade 
Series No. 346, January 1953, may be 
purchased from the Department’s Field 
Offices or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents. 





Union of South Africa Issues 
New Patent Regulations 


New patent rules issued under the 
Patent Act of 1952 went into effect in 
the Union of South Africa on January 1. 

The new regulations govern all proce- 
dural steps involved in applying for a 
patent in that country and ‘implement 
provisions of the 1952 Patent Act, which 
amended and enlarged existing patent 
legislation.—Emb., Pretoria. 

(A copy of the official Patent Rules 
1953 is available on loan from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Promulgation of the Patent Act of 
1952 was announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 20, 1952, p. 10.) 





Panama Limits Area of 
Petroleum Concessions 


Panama, by a law signed by the 
President on February 20, has placed a 
limitation of 1,500,000 hectares on sub- 
soil exploration concessions granted pe- 
troleum companies, and stipulates that 
the concessions will run for a period 
not to exceed 3% years. (1 hectare— 
2.471 acres.) 

At present no oil exploration rights 
are exercised in Panama. 


Capital Repatriation 
Liberalized in India 


The Government of India on March 3 
liberalized its rules on repatriation of 
foreign capital, the Ministry of Finance 
has announced. 


Repatriation of foreign capital from 
the “sales proceeds” of capital invest- 
ments made after January 1, 1950, in 
projects approved by the Indian Govern- 
ment now will be permitted at any time, 
together with any capital appreciation 
in value of the investments, 


This ruling will benefit American and 
most European investors who formerly 
were not accorded the liberal repatria- 
tion facilities offered for investments 
made by residents of countries of the 
sterling area, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 

The new repatriation ruling will not 
apply, however, to shares purchased on 
the stock exchange unless such pur- 
chases were integral parts of the in- 
vestment project approved by the Gov- 
ernment of India after January 1, 1950. 


This further relaxation in exchange 
restrictions for repatriation of foreign 
capital, the Ministry noted, was moti- 
vated by the desire to stimulate foreign 
investment in India. 


The relaxation of restrictions on repa- 
triation of foreign capital invested from 
nonsterling countries, announced on 
June 21, 1950, expressly excluded ap- 
preciation in value of investments ex- 
cept to the extent of profits from ‘in- 
vestment plowed back into the business 
with Government approval. 





Dominican Republic Raises 
Excise Tax on Some Cigars 


A new category has been estab- 
lished in the Dominican Republic’s 
schedule of graduated excise taxes col- 
lected on cigars manufactured in the 
country, by law No. 3463 of December 
17, 1952. 

The rate for the new category is one- 
half cent for each cigar whose factory. 
selling price is between $18.01 and $45 
a thousand. 

Formerly this category was included 
in the first graduated tax of one-third 
cent for each cigar whose factory sell- 
ing price is under $45 a thousand. 

The slight increase in tax probably 
will result in more revenue from the 
bracket having the largest sales. 

A tax of one-third*cent remains ap- 
plicable to cigars selling at less than 
$18 a thousand. The tax on cigars sell- 
ing from $45.01 to $80 a thousand re- 
mains unchanged at the rate of 1 cent 
for each cigar, and for those selling at 
over $80.01 a thousand it remains at 
1% cents, 
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World Trade... 


These statistics were prepared by the Internationa: 


cReutng countries: Australia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, ollowing: Haiti, fiscal year ended ber 30 of 

Economic Analysis Division, Office of International India, Indonesia, Ifeland, Japan, Malaya, Mexico, year stated; Honduras, fiscal year June 30 of 

Trade, partment of Commerce. They are New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, United Kingdom year stated; Iran, year beginning March 21 of year 

preliminary and subject to revision. and the United States. stated; Ethiopia, year begi < rang Ale = ol 11 of pre- 
Export figures for the following countries include re- Imports for consumption are shown for the following ceeding year; Liberia, year 31 of year 

exports: Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Cuba, Cyprus, countries: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Canada, stated; mentee yoo! fiscal year ended 81. 

Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ir Iran, Iraq, Israel, and, in general, continental European and monthly ane cover calendar ‘od 

Japan, Kenya, Malta, Malaya, Mexico, New Zealand, countries. cept tar ve followi month: Ethiopie. or month a 

Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Imports are generally valued ¢. i. f. The ——e ginning. et Pp ng mon 

Philippines, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tan- Fo gag erty imports <5 mS Australia _ " been ing iit day of Ecc yanger month 

ganyika, Uganda, Union of South Africa. United Ni Pa can Phi i nic, nen Oncures, » without Ay pagal 

Kingdon, and the United States. ey » SARRING, 5 PP nee, New land (current 


The following countries include as reexports only 


domestic value for 1951, c. i. f. for 1952), Northern 


em oy cold, ver, aa pedhan + where indi 


: ape yy trey ge pre me ge ae 
foreign merchandise previously cleared as imports for ee Se, a. ——— « returns of the respective countries; in a few cases they 
consumption: Canada, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, and, in Exports are generally valued f o. b.; Anglo-Egyptian have been taken from United Nations “Monthly 
general, continental European countries. Sudan re 


Import figures represent general imports for the 


rts exports f. a. s. 


Annual data cover calendar year except for th« 


Bulletin of Statistics” and from The Internationa 
Monetary Fund “International Financial Statistics.” 











WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 




































































1951 7 1952 Annual ! 
Country 
First | Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second | Third July August — October | Novem- | Decem- 1951 1952 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter r ber ber 
EXPorRTS 
North America: 
a a or EE) EE ee ee eee) Se ee ee er ee) er er) RPE er EE Re ee A Ee 2.9 
British Honduras. .. om” 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.1 fy Spee 4 (Te Ea cs pabeO eel ke cae bn cuh sleinceltiain’ 4.2 
a 780.7 885.9 998.1 |1,101.4 |1,001.8 |1,141.3 |1,109.4 388.5 364.3 856.6 393.4 401.1 405.8 | 3,766.1 
Costa Rica 13.9 11.0 10.8 8.5 17.4 BELG b.. .. de> Dales ocd abl> « ace MBRbe b Reka: RE beeen ts ali 44.2 
EE eS SF ee 163.1 251.5 204.5 146.9 172.8 219.9 166.9 54.4 61.8 50.6 Ot 2} eee? See 766.1 
Dominican Republic. 28.2 $8.1 23.2 18.9 32.3 $2.4 25.0 10.9 8.6 5.5 7.3 10.2 7a 108.5 
Guadeloupe......... 4.0 8.8 6.8 3.5 4.7 Bs @ 8.3 < ccd 2.5 4.4.4, ication. . «ese tnbn oeee seis 0: 23.2 
Guatemala....... 26.7 21.5 9.5 18.5 86.7 19.5 13.0 7.1 3.4 2.5 4.2 3.6 04s 76.1 
— Sergeen” sééabe 16.6 13.3 8.1) 11.5 20.0 13.0 7.6 3.8 2.0 1.8 B.4 Wis cin Gels paeeie 49.6 
Honduras......... 5.7 8 & eee Swat “teint kf ES OR ERS See ee YR ER BK! anes 26.8 
Jamaica eccccce 10.5 15.3 14.7 8.3 BOLE F. ..g cigh clele > victe'n dates choles « bane biker seeveeeeteen oe saved 48.8 
Martinique.......... 3.2 6.9 7.9 3.4 £.F A eee: 2.7 eS ee ee SPR ey 21.4 
SE icbekesacecess SOnee 118.5 165.9 179.5 156.9 127.8 148.3 47.2 58.8 42.2 43.9 61.5 64.2 5 
Nicaragua.......... 18.9 14.3 5.7 3.5 14.6 10.6 9.6 2.9 4.0 SiG is. <¥5ds odes as vas oe 4 
er 2.0 8.4 2.6 2.9 RN Pee ree Seog © * oe: Sarees {ee ae i nsledh*s.0nce 4 10.9 
* Dow and an 64 r 
bet Gk 2 2 2 8 . 1 = () ? 1 oO By evcvemnts siwen 1.3 
EI Saivador atl ay 54.8 19.2 4.0 6.7 41.5 BOS &, canes ds 2.2 : Ss eee: See ee RROD OAS Bay 84.7 |... 
Trinidad and Tobago 29.3 36.3 ok RT PCr ee Cs ea a PI Se ee eo ee ie ree 
United States*...... , 345.1 [4,020.4 |8,688.2 [8,978.7 |4,044.9 |8,991.7 [8,388.6 |1,026.9 |1,086.5 |1,225.3 |1,213.4 |1,185.9 |1,389.5 |15,032.4 |15,164.0 
South America: 
Argentina.......... 295.0 390.0 290.0 2138.0 187.0 173.0 153.0 61.0 46.0 it SCR, Sere ie ee 1,190.0 |... cece 
SG «weitGoweh eile Pouslieclh ss witcaeie tae 2 SP ee 150.8 |. 
Brazil . 428.6 $98.8 462.8 467.7 1,759.0 |. 
Chile. . 68.2 95.8 85.6 127.6 376.8 |. 
Colombia. . . 102.5 119.1 142.0 174.5 538.1 |. 
11.5 18.2 14.2 11.5 50.4 .}. 
2 1 1 & 6 
36.6 59.8 88.0 68.2 =? 
108.9 52.8 44.2 30.5 236.3 r 
Venezuela $24.9 833 .2 887.1 870.0 1,365.2 
Europe: : 
PIER ol <s'n oe:e see 96.7 110.0 119.4 125.0 125.4 120.3 120.5 38.7 38.6 43.3 46.1 48.1 Pies , | Re 
Belgium- Smebomty: 613.9 669 .6 658.2 692.0 691.9 617.9 545.6 194.1 156.3 195.2 | 219.4 185.7 }.... 2,683.8 |........ 
ea . 8.9 9.2 10.8 18.9 11.3 11.6 14.5 6.5 2.9 5.0; 3.8 Be Biss cats © O68 .BL, cictians 
TS ST Te 196.1 207.3 194.9 240.5 222.8 191.7 212.7 69.6 66.2 76.9 67.6 69.1 85.2 838.8 849.1 
Finland’.......... 101.0 180.7 262.4 268.2 171.1 159.8 175.6 61.7 55.0 58.9 62.2 SEB Bitty s fea 812.3 |...... ° 
NE eal clas dien's ,020.6 |1,086.6 |1,002.3 |1,115.6 |1,049.6 [1,028.5 910.0 304.8 299.9 |} 305.2 343.7 349.4 370.7 | 4,225.1 | 4,046.9 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 710.7 843.9 961.9 954.2 |?° 948.4 [99 981.1 |291,027.3 |} 358.4 |?° 324.6 )2° 344.2 |2° 851.7 /?9 - -5 | 3,470.7 | 4,070.2 
WOMB adidescvoess 34.7 17.8 13.3 35.9 39.5 21.5 14.6 3.7 3.5 7.4 LB ee Pt Bees | x fee 
ans « Sueieceoad 9.3 8.0 11.1 16.2 9.3 5.7 11.0 2.7 3.7 4.7 4.9 5.7 2.6 44.6 39.3 
Ireland . sensecvena 45.5 46.2 55.8 80.5 64.5 63.3 73.7 22.6 24.2 26.9 26.3 KS ee ae .: AS eee 
Italy >...... evcthes 874.4 401.7 417.2 442.2 | 878.9 | * 328.4 809.3 | * 108.5 | ‘91.9 | * 108.9 | * 128.9 | £110.5 | #128.2 | 1,685.4 |*1,879.2 
Malta *.. gceemn 1.2 1.6 1.1 1.6 1.6 1.7 SD Se ee RS Sa SR he CS Serres 
Netherlands ®..?.....| 489.2 473.0 492.7 567.8 567.9 525.6 514.2 173.1 154.1 187.1 188.3 iy 6B eee Se Ae Re 
Norway *......sse00-] 180.7 148.8 157.9 188.1 167.8 135.4 123.8 41.3 34.9 47.5 42.5 Ohad Wa codes 620.0 ecevee 
PWOUEER. 6 ccoccceees 56.7 63.6 64.9 17.9 56.0 57.6 58.4} 20.0 17.9 20.6 22.6 Se an 268.1 |... .cee. 
Spain...... RE Ra: ES 112.6 145.7 101.3 118.1 118.4 102.9 75.5 24.7 24.8 26.0 | 8 § a See .- 477.7 covees 
Sweden °........0¢. 291.7 475.6 466.4 537.2 439.0 877.2 340.5 118.9 107.9 118.7 i Rae Meee 1,770.8 }..... sie e 
Switzerland. damseciel .weeen 274.6 270.2 297.2 261.4 256.2 | , 265.3 95.0 15.2 95.2 107.4 101.1 108.6 | 1,088.3 | 1,100.2 
, | ees 4.5 3.2 8.1 4.3 *5.2 ®5.2 $4.9 $1.4 eRe, «aR re ere ie ; i  cesap art 
United Kingdom °. , ,/19718.4 |1,987.3 |1,929.8 |1,996.5 |2,165.2 |1,843.5 J1,694.3 618.0 531.2 545.0 .5 605.0 591.3 | 7,581.9 | 7,545.7 
Yugoslavia........ és 82.0 39.3 41.8 70.6 75.9 75.1 40. 11.4 14.4 14.8 14.6@ 16.2]........ 183.7 |...... < 
Asia: 
rn ils sevcesdeees 20.1 19.4 13.6 5 ee See wai «Maidie» 6 0b chews ove aa Bbine Oo eeiicaie pipe, Clowes © Deed «a bbed sana 2 Rg ere ‘ 
Burma.....esesese-| 58.0 | © 68.0 52.6 37.7 oh PFE VRE E CEG ER eS IR RRR mace Ts -| 206.3 }..... *e 
Ceylon..... Secveen ch . Raed 102.5 91.7 93.6 90.0 83.7 74.2 24.2 25.0 24.9 22.0 21.4 24.3 399.9 315.5 
Hong Kong........ 271.0 223.7 141.9 189.1 113.5 115.7 135.6 45.8 40.0 49.8 45.9 45.2 51.4 775.7 % 
India". ..., Fea etna 449.5 440.6 891.4 364.7 | ome © 2 Sees. 113.8 RD RR SARA A PSS. SaeRAS 1,646.3 |..... tae 
Indochina........... 33.0 28.4 32. 38.7 36.5 =e SES Seer SS Beas ps ee OR pe OC 135.0 }...... #e 
Indonesia *..,......| 301.9 361.7 258 .6 305.3 246.6 211.1 213.7 79.8 12.2 61.6 83.5 68.3 84.4 | 1,227.5 907.5 
a 04 60aee 277.38 174.3 102. 86.4 36.8 25.9 39.7 14.6 10.7 14.4 18.0 Jo cecccscheoccecss 590.6 |.....45. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Annual ' 
Country 
First Septem- Novem- | Decem- 1951 1952 
quarter ber ber 
— ——E — i 
Exports—C ontinued 
Asia—C ontinued 
=: pvwes evdeoocsves 23.1 18.8 9 17.0 2 5.9 i. ae 
— noe sesebecdes as mt "= 18.6 ee, ae 7 =e 
o oe eecesoces ° 12.7 ° 355.0 .6 97.8 WB hi deus eae 
dagen a grceseseess "11.0 1.2 2 ot OR SE or RRS: ae re 2S eee Sere , 2 Soe eee 
Malaya...... covcee 872.6 406.9 4 360.4 100.1 0 we 
North Borneo. ...... 0 6.8 1.3 0.1 
Pakistan "..........|%273.1 24.7 218.5 20.4 8 
~ - agampppe peeoeeee 124.0 91.5 -5 91.5 22.0 .0 
Tw Vn ar, |S ME foe 1 LC aU > wad os tae ee oe COs KID « FO ea eUNR co cane 4 
——J (Formosa). 31.0 13.8 24. 5.2 9 
a ES 47.0 92. 27.5 0 
Oceania: 

Australia........... 417 112.7 Oe: 2,081.5 |...... 
RR FO Seee 4 2. ae Ev iwekss 5 ae 
EN I Be ee SS 5 eee 2 See” ee | ee” | ees Serene Merrie. Soba ie Se Seces 
New Caledonia..... Ee ae ee 
New Zealand....... 187 A Riivcine os ttexine ee See ee 694.8 |. ee 
ees aieee eine oh Mild ou ela es Ss * PS ic-o.'s ok walle seco no dhe 666 b $o-ehg shee veel: vce cughttlecce tTThs voce odhecececs cleweesce Or Enna cseee 

Africa: 
LENT 8 96.3 69.3 106.4 35.5 27.1 346.9 410.1 
oy ha Su- 
Feseeecec ave 11.5 71.7 82.0 20.2 Jraitmele ep rye. Seer | ere 
Se aledeoge esee 26.6 19.2 26.1 24.4 15.9 werveeoeetees Se Oss cpetes 
Belgian Congo®..... 76.6 106.4 104.9 103.3 36.9 satecdscacet 402.3 }..... Late 
oe 28.5 48.4 27.7 29.9 6.7 Pavee ests’ des Bese Escecovcs 
ol erde Islands 1.9 1.9 1.8 ') gee | eee Pe, eee Bee pee Set Fob Eeveseces 
Shecebeaceon se 1.7 2.9 5.6 om 8 ob eee tantins tea'ek BOGE Es octets 
th Islands *. were PN? Sp Sit! et SR ES cee gk Se ae ee ic ee IGN, meee 
BS Se kc cavece _ 34.0 21.5 64.8 130.8 7.7 30.9 576.2 416.8 
EEONER. Jucévecépe< 17.0 13.5 1.5 tO ey gL US AAA PS Seeley RL Se epee See ee ee ee WE ee Evtidsc. 
French Cameroons... 22.2 18.6 10.6 ig ats ya Ps Te Pease. See Saw COIS Fi ike: 
French Equatorial 
a 9.4 11.4 20.8 10.3 SS J ee”. ? Ae OP's. i ciis. 
French Morocco..... 48.6 71.2 58.7 81.5 19.2 15.4 251.9 271.8 
French Somaliland. . 5.2 3 7 8 op Sed Pe Pe eee GOs 503 ee 
French Togo........ 4.% 3.9 4.2 38 ee oT Re ORR ree WB .6 Bec deen 
French eeay Africa 65.1 17.8 49.3 71.9 Joh | eee Sree: eS Bee 
Gold Coast.......... 79.6 93.8 36.4 84.3 10.7 whe oth komes'e's i rer eee 
[talian Somaliiand. 1.4 .8 8 mae Pe! oe bee 
Kenya...... a cacetde 22.2 16.9 15.9 SN doa UNG dh Rae MAENS vod b ORES Coc kadts 6a Rn ETS 4000 Fike bs bcqcrtes ieee POiS Eb. cadice. 
RS 34 04000 ne RRGA SE? RES aE eT Ee SS BEN ETE Ge i ee a Se ee rere Ses oe! eee Spee he Serre 
RTs ode caccce ca SN eS Se eee ee ee Ol Meg oD ee a ee epee Se ee ee Oh. Hf Rs. 
M Boose 13.1 15.6 15.0 Oe eS RS See Ft i eee 
Melilla... . oceke 4.7 2.0 2.3 = i ete ss Tit ted eeiee 
Mozambiqul® yt 8.3 11.1  g 2a  . SEAS? Se eee Jepaldlb es ops ctl ancénaenecesiee’s de Chee 
SAS Re 24.8 81.8 84.8 OS a ee re O66.7 bocdevce. 
Northern Rhodesia. . 47.6 49.2 58.2 ed Week aie Shatin a Face e tf eee 
Nyasaland.......... 4.2 5.4 4.7 fee, Spee Eee 2% ao eee 
OS OTe 8.1 5.9 Fe ge 8 2 ee See en Sears | Tapes “See i ' eee 
St. Tome and Principe 43.3 1.3 Oe ae . 
Ne Se! eS Sy SO Sees Loe Se Sacer Secor eGOneee Reet. pene dee 
Sierra Leone........ ‘ 12.9 6.5 Bee hss covcae 
South West Africa... 19.5 21.2 Dg 
Southern Rhodesia.. . 41.0 46.4 SS 4 ea 
Tanganyika........ 24.0 30.5  * 2 eee 
Tanta Sittinee «i - 6 5 2.2 3.4 
Tunisia...... ese 34.6 18.1 4d ae 
0 NES 43.8 36.1 Se eee 
Unton of of South Africa. 244.4 207.5 gd eee 
~ oe 4.7 4.6 17.3 ess 
IMPORTS 
North America: 
es eee aie bhp ire de wes event n b oaths AB < ceaicd PEWS bald Altace old bE dc © ove ole 6 isc cio Calwwe eee als omadisio nls ccbslve vbecececes  » Y eee 
ice meee eves 6.6 7.2 7.5 Ssk-k Le 4 ad eewesleee ee 
British Honduras... 1.7 1.7 Sue” ~ MT. ssc ok es A BPP" RY ee 8.7 és 
Canada......... wed 899.0 |1,088.6 983.3 915 363.7  -& | Pele? 3,879.4 ‘eo 
Costa Rica..,..... , 11.1 13.5 14.9 SR FE RE SR SPR | FE a ery a ere 
tthe eT 160.1 168.9 159.4 fe = h Spee eg fC RSL 6° 5 RS Saar ee eee 7 AS ee 
Dominican Republic. 12.1 16.3 10.7 15 4.8 4.4 51.2 57.6 
uadeloupe....... e 7.0 6.4 5 8 yam 2S caer PF Oe SY ee ce 2 eee 2 eee Hen E ceweawe aS eee 
Guatemala.......... 20.3 21.7 19.3 21 6.3 | RE ee _ 7 & Rae 
Haiti....... eeecdese 10.5 11.9 11.0 15. Mere. 2 ts 3 0 dis cilia bb aes c mers > a6 ane 
Honduras........+.- 9.5 10.8 11,2 2 ee) | SS le Bl eee Seay Soeeie’ See Say BON Soc cccce. 
Jamaica......3+++-: 16.7 22.6 21.5 CR IRE 0 RAGE RE ES, SE CO | SE. Ee Rae a ee 
Martinique. seteoeaess 6.9 7.8 7.6 OS oe 2 a a SS a ke eR aay ee pie at RPS See 
FED <minaeponses 73 a Xt ag a 195. 53.7 52.7 by 739.2 
caragua..,...++.- . “ . J 8 0 Ae Ney, See ey wn FOR 
Panama ®.."....... 14.5 | -16.1 5.3 16. eal | Sehques oe 2,631... 
St. Pierre and Mique- 
Oy oe Oe 4 .6 e EE, ae Ds: sitewee 
El Salvador......... 4 15.2 , ee ee) Me On Pe. acne aaacdinink etude d _ & ek ee 
and Tobago. 3 a 8 | OSS Re aa es eee Eeeeee. Oe REE Se aS Hee oe Pes SA 
United States....... 6 981.6 2,779 877.3 803.8 1,951 1 |10,967.4 |10,713.5 
South America: : 
iPecacsgedes-< 289.0 | 8 Pe AA TES Se ae a eee bk ft fay 
Ts Soumhbeedeos er ee RR Se ARES SG Ey ee Pe ae POPS AS Ey Sere 90.4 ia 
UID. appocedss 628 .2 130.2 4.0 2,012.4 |...... 
SM ce eccensecesss 81.9 SE. Et. .7. 25: $29.1 Apa 
Colombia. ....0c0s0: 104.8 33.5 31.3 865.6 be 
ke. os ak & 5 ee ee encase Ge E. ). MeI Eins ¢ oc oklicos tase chests coe dinces 55.0 Secs 
French Guiana...... 1.4 yoen eee 6.0 |...... 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) — Continued 










































































1951 1952 Annual! ' 
Country 
First | Second | Thirc | Fourth | First | Second | Third July August | Septem- | October | Novem-} Decem- 1951 1952 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter Ser ber ber 
importTs—C ontinuec 
outh America—C on. 
SUN. cccnbpes 0a%ss 61,2 37.9 v6.3 65.1 65.6 nF SRE SBS «cai ce ak ee 
Surinam. hE) Pre See ee mee yl Bee Terk: COE Sere Ane ripe wcle Sane 
Uruguay.. «e-| *72.0 15 108.8 | ‘80.8 78.8 74.0 kG ree 23.4 5S ROE wat 
Venezuela..:........}| 161.0 174.1 158.9 147.9 182.3 206.2 183.7 63.5 59.8 60.4 
turope: 
ee ae 148.0 172.1 161.2 175.4 198.7 175.2 146.2 51.9 50.1 44.3 48.1 
Belgium-Luxembourg.| 662.7 649.4 554.4 662.8 645.6 601.0 574.2 (84.8 179.5 209.9 | 223.6 
er poe: 11.6 12.4 13.5 16.3 14.5 15.0 12.0 4.7 3.5 3.8 5.4 
236.7 280.0 248.1 247.6 265.1 230.6 219.8 75.2 66.2 78.4 80.2 
NINN ats 9'o:t'p ee'e.o< 100.5 171.1 188.6 216.0 205.4 239.1 177.8 73.1 53.0 51.7 52.6 
EF Re 982.3 }1,212.8 |1,147.2 |1,24986 63.6 }1,188.9 960.8 343.1 295.7 322.0 329.1 
Germany, Fed. Rep...| 885.7 761.6 947.0 910.8 }791.029.8 |?" 851.5 |? 883.8 | 295.4 |? 285.4 | 308.0 |? 359.2 
Greece. . 104.3 115.2 84.6 94.1 93.4 88.1 80.7 29.4 27.5 23.8 26.2 
Iceland 8.9 18.2 12.6 18.0 12.7 15.7 11.9 4.8 3.7 3.4 6.0 
[reland 133.1 164.7 121.9 152.9 144.9 120.9 96.3 35.3 27.7 33.3 4 42.1 
Italy. . 482.0 692.4 540.7 523.0 587.4 599.2 548.9 198.4 162.4 188.1 200.8 
REGIE... 12.1 13.3 13.6 15.8 14.4 13.2 | Seer eo ak eae 
Netherlands. . ee 646.1 721.7 639.9 568.1 611.5 566.9 523.5 193.6 165.7 164.1 199.3 
ae 192.5 227 .6 213.1 243.8 217.4 222.6 196.7 63.5 62.6 70 .6 79.7 
POrGnGR: cangcweceas 70.5 80.3 85.9 92.4 87.3 92.1 81.6 28.0 23.7 29.9 26.3 
ae otecares 82.7 |- 103.8 100.2 100.3 98.7 134.8 131.9 54.2 33.9 43.8 50.9 
DWOGER.. .ccccccces.| SSe 486.8 457.5 438.4 477.2 426.4 405.2 150.8 120.2 134.1 136.6 
Switzerland.........| 355.6 372.8 308.0 335.8 $21.5 306.5 | 282.0 102.7 89.2 90.0 96.5 
yt RS ‘ae 11.9 12.0 11.6 12.3 *14.6 |] *°18.1 18.6 5.6 *6.6 13.6 bP st 
United Kingdom.... . 2,384.2 [2,819.0 |2,979.1 |2,815.4 |2,765.3 |2,582.3 [2,216.3 812 0 787 .0 667.4 746.6 
Yugoslavia.......... 78.0 120.4 92.8 A ) are 4178.0 90.6 30.8 33.7 26.2 29.8 
sia: 
i. bp aneue oeeeas 41.1 42.8 27.5 28.8 ETT ee Oe ee Fe ee F es Ree ee SS 140.2 aoe 
ES SPORES ee 34.8 27.0 40.1 35.0 PS er Pee Pe Fe Re. Oe PS RE 137.0 ink 
0 See .6 88.7 85.1 80.0 94.8 92.2 81.8 29. 21.4 30.8 23.4 27.4 38.0 327.3 357.8 
Hong Kong........ 283.3 220.5 176.9 221.6 175.2 149.4 162.2 53.7 8.9 59.6 54.1 52.7 67.9 852.3 661.4 
India "...... ees peie 353.7 466.9 475.4 474.4 562.7 466.5 124.0 ED GE ABR IN e TE ON Pe eA eS eee ee 
Indochina...........| 56.1 62.7 87.2 ee CR RTT PR ae ee RSS S EY Tee eneis cana $04.71... ceeee 
Indonesia *,,,......} 110.5 153.5 295.5 242.2 200.5 212.2 252.7 88.2 89.8 74.8 Mae tisnee oeneg SOT .6 |. cewape 
wine 6 atientns srmten< 68.6 59.3 66.6 54.6 48.8 8€.4 41.3 14.4 14.0 12.9 BO.U. Incncek voees SEP.1 |. ences 
its hnieenete he 4aee 80.4 $3.2 28.9 25.8 43.8 38.7 44.4 16.6 14.6 13.2 Sad A.0en 00 cveces BS .8 f. csevecce 
ohn tire atiatiinsl enitiens 70.0 77.0 82.8 118.5 87.9 Ra SS: ae see a0 6 asodae 343.3 |... esac 
TOR cctenvecceccs| GhEeF 649.7 351.4 428.1 468.4 523.5 494.6 169.8 154.9 | ae a heb vocceccs| 1,900 0 bisanete 
ST tev en puen:s $2.8 $8.4 34.4 40.8 38.3 MGA. is on veeks: ahouchhduadipachs  wnkasitnes ieee 146.5 |... . ome 
Malaya....... ee ae 397.7 362.8 377.2 853.8 316.0 290.3 100.7 90.5 99.1 96.2 100.7 eoeeee| 1,553.8 RR: 
ES Pe PRR BNE, Hee eS 2 5.8 5.6 6.0 5.4 pe 1.8 1.9 2.0 3.8 F. wscece 22.9 oesees 
Pakistan... .. coceces] ease 112.2 132.6 150.4 187.6 173.5 143.8 56.8 51.2 35.8 38.6 SOLE 1. Setkens Le ee eee 
Philippines......... 90.5 117.0 189.5 133.0 120.5 99.0 111.5 48.5 30.5 82.5 )  y eeteiy asnees 480.0 |. ccoece 

RO ECS $9.4 2 eee, Sees cra eS Ae STS REN SETS LE ie tet eg Fo een’ O.F Tt. cc enake 
Taiwan (Formosa)...| 20.4 16.4 21.8 25.7 22.0 27.5 $3.3 11.8 11.2 10.3 8.7 Basle be ceocns Ge -8 1. badeowe 
Is ci-csn es avbex 78.9 95.4 101.3 122.0 117.5 138.7 152.6 51.9 51.4 49.4 48.3 46.0 |....6. COT FT. .ccetes 

/ceania: 
eee a 492.6 573.0 620.7 684.6 474.3 295.1 111.7 88.7 94.7 83.0 
. J» eee eee 5.5 5.1 6.0 7.0 5.6 7.5 4 2.7 3.2 2.6 2.2 
French Oceania...... 1.1 1.1 1.0 9 1.4 Ree 3 eS eee age ane en 
New Caledonia...... 1.0 1.3 1.4 2.1 2.0 2.3 i 7 .6 8 -eeuk 
New Zealand.....;.. 98.1 127.9 150.2 201.9 227.7 SY RE RM. eT eS en ace 
Western Samoa...... ikae SESS eS a er eet Me ee Re ee) RC 8 esees . 
Africa: r 
SEL... .. iacgths » cdea'e 2 127.1 137.7 188.38 171.5 168.5 159.9 187.8 49.4 44.3 44.1 53.5 58.0 57.1 574.6 634.8 
Anglo-Egyptian Su- 

GG dewewess ve cau 20.8 25.8 81.7 44.5 46.1 eee .7.3 BBB tess. vee 13.8 ve onea A 8 eer 
“aibepapebiacge wok ee 18.4 20.6 22.4 20.1 20.1 26.1 8.7 9.3 $81. A.i:.. Sous ee: TEST. .vabiee 
Belgian Congo”™..... 68.2 70.2 85.6 84.4 91.9 106.5 fF 6 ae * 60.7 89.8 B.S 1. oc'00's ceecee 04 |. ccacdes 
Canary Islands...... 35.9 36.6 32.6 31.6 29.9 33.6 $1.5 11.9 9.2 10.3 i eae cess 1BB.T 1. ccecees 
Cape Verde Islands. . 2.1 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.8 a's 6 ote os teenies cece ovese eo | eS Beane 
RED So kbs o.0ls 4's 5.8 8.3 8.0 8.0 6.5 7.8 5.1 2.2 1.6 1.3 oP Ives's vee 30.1 veeuee 
Comoro Islands ™.,..}........ SE IE ae a gia 3 AD Ee Per eee re re en re ee Re: A Re oi 
Sa MA _-| 155.4 189.4 221.1 237.1 170.1 155.1 131.3 56.0 34.6 40.8 54.8 50.7 66.3 803.0 628.3 
Ethiopia............ 11.5 9.7 9.8 11.1 12.2 12.1 D.G Be os cece thn .5cedalsnds cc casBvas baneeeaeeteecdae pores a ae ade 
French Cameroons. . . 21.4 23.5 21.0 28.4 27.3 29.7 cr nn Hew enh cml ssc600 Eat se oad beeen wns «lsenaevee o 94.3 se 
French Equatorial 

ON. 5 co bebe sve 22.1 25.2 27.0 9 28.7 29.5 30.7 9.8 10.7 10.1 = S Sarees * Pence $068.4 kes 
French Morocco..... 75.3 124.4 188.3 118.3 145.7 137.0 123.5 41.4 48.0 $4.1 42.5 27.6 39.5 456.2 515.8 
French Somaliland. . . 2.8 4.3 3.7 5.3 6.1 6.7 5.1 2.0 1.7 Dey i gaa couche 16.1 004 662 
French Togo........ 2.6 8.4 8.1 4.2 4.3 OB Fist vs- Bh et re rs en er Oe acadhesieveaves 13.3 eeses 
French West Africa. . 81.0 81.7 88.3 99.5 107.0 84.6 78.8 24.9 29.7 24.2 , fe eee se Se. 350.5 oeteee 
Gold Coast.......... 88.4 $9.5 46.0 53.5 50.5 43.4 45.3 18.4 18.0 | Yee ovsadeens cusuee ATT 4 Loc cciseee 
Italian Somaliland... i? 8.7 3.0 ie SPREAD, BER bod mice ; 13.4 |. ..eeees 
FAFSA ‘Ye, 39.8 35.9 46.7 ae 149.4 |. ..ccces 
Liberia. ....... BaP See tS) Apes Ree ARE | ERS Aly, eS UF. 9-F.Accaeke 
BOD < vno pe vet REPOS ANS SE ag ee Fie) PGA Dyes aA 2al 2.7 4.84. ..-ebsee 
Madagascar *..... 24.4 $1.4 $4.5 $7.6 27.1 35.7 1298.0. bs. Sécce 
SAS 35 os 0-ap. 6a. 3.4 3.2 2.6 2.1 2.2 2.3 ABB. cicuees 
Mozambique..... ¥e3 16.5 16.0 17.7 20.9 17.0 18.8 8 oe 

le a ATR 44.7 55.7 62.5 70.1 83.9 78.6 Fs aeeen 
Northern Rhodesia. .. 23.5 238.4 26.6 25.6 24.1 27.4 99.1 
Nyasaland.......... 4.1 5.5 5.7 5.1 4.2 7.0 20.4 
eee 8.5 5.1 8.5 11.1 7.5 11.8 $3.2 
St. Tome and Principe|........ 42.3 eee 2 Re ee “2.5 5.3 
Seychelles Islands... . Be eee ee er Se: ieee epee: See Sree Ree a Ree ee Oh ee ee 
I OO. cain ne sha 0:05 0 0K 410.4 6.3 6.2 7.8 6.3 23.0 
South West Africa. . . 10.2 12.9 18.2 14.0 12.1 14.6 50.3 : 
Southern Rhodesia.. . 51.7 57.3 66.0 65.1 57.5 65.6 240.1 
Tanganyika......... 15.0 17.2 24.6 21.5 , eS 78.4 
TERE... oo v0 cece 4.1 8.3 VTS SOR ike 28.0 

See footnote at end of tab‘e. 
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; WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) — Continued z 




















‘ 1951 1952 Annual ! 
Country 
First Second | Third | Fourth First Second | Third July August sm pS October | Novem-| Decem- 1951 1952 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter Tr ber ber 
ImporTs—C. ntinued 
Afr.ca—Continued 

EL Kacleeeé.ccens 38.7 53.8 37.1 40.4 39.8 35.6 KSI) Ee ee eee ee oe a aven 170.0 ecece 

I a NS Soe dcas 15.0 18.5 16.6 17.7 gS Sp op Tal TE A Cha: ee SSF ee: ee 62.8 saee 
Union of South Africa} 275.7 365.7 357.4 16.8 $25.6 319.6 237.8 72.0 90.0 75.8 90.0 “é hoenee sk Lae eeee 
Zanzibar............ 3.8 8.7 3.7 3.4 4.1 3.3 3.3 1.3 1.1 Fg RR AE PEA OO me EN Kos Gere ° 












































a Less than 

‘See section on “United States Foreign Trade.” 
‘Excluding gold. 

5 Excluding monetary gold and silver. 


* Excluding iron pyrites, representing an understated value of $1,816,000 for 


51. 
1 Excluding reparations. 


* Beginning 1952, trade of Italy includes Trieste trade. 
* Exports include both Norweigian and foreign merchandise but exclude products 
of fisheries (including whale oil) exported directly from fishing grounds. 


rs Excludes trade with Italy. 


oing cargo, seading bunkers and ships’ stores. 
monetary gold and silver. 
Rhio (riow) with exception of exported tin, 


‘ Including land trade but excludi 
® Excludes trade of Free Territory o 
tin ore, and ite. 


™ Includes exports of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Societe Mahie-Iran. 


% Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 


shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the monthly fig- 
ures because of eed made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries. 


6 Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of international 
refugee organizations for Israel. 
and refined in Lebanon not included (considered transit trade). 


Exports of crude petroleum imported from Iraq 


'T Beginning April 1951, includes land trade but excludes government account 


land trade. 


18 Seaborne trade ony, including trade on government account. 
Excludes exports of camels. 


2 Includes Ruanda-Urundi. 


islands. 
™ January-June data. 


% Included with Madagascar meee to 1952. 
®@ Excludes trade with Anglo- 
® Includes Comoro Islands through 1951. 


gyptian Sudan. 
Beginning 1952, excludes Comoro 


% Excludes imports from Canal Zone. ~ 
% Seagoing cargo, including bunker fuel oil but excluding government stores, 


” Excludes the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow). 


% July-August data. 


2* Beginning 1952, includes trade with the Zoviet Zone of Germany. 





U. S. Foreign Trade .. .« 


These ee were prepared by the Internationa: 
Economic A vision, Office of International 
Trade, U. 8. partment of Commerce. They are 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
bo and include revisions issued through Dec. 1952. 

by continent and country are not 

reo but exports exclusive of those items desig- 

omission from country figures by present 

ity regulations. These — are refi to as 

"pect category” ex a country data have 

been adjusted to excl exports of items in the “special 
bw class as of January 1, 1952. 

exports and figures for selected areas include 

“special category” exports. Commodity figures include 


._ catagory” items, except as noted. 
rt pone groupings are in accordance with 
the Jan anuary 1952 edition Schedule B B statistical 


are shown on the basis of the 1949 Schedule B and 
advanced manufactures of metals which are defined in 
footnote 15. Import groupings are in accordance with 
the 1950 issue of Schedule A 

The onpert figures cover all merchandise shipped 
from the United States Customs area with the excep- 
tion of supplies destined to United States Armed Forces 
abroad for their own use. Civilian supplies sent to 
occupied areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Defense Assistance and Mutual Security Pro- 

m shipments, and other aid and relief shipments are 
included as well as commercial exports. alues are 
f. a. s. port of export. 

Distribution of exports by areas and countries is 
generally according to country of ultimate destination; 
classification is by country of consignment if destina- 
tion is not known. Imported goods are credited to the 


manufactured. Countries with which average exports 
in the recent periods amounted to $50,000,000 or im- 
ports to $25,000,000 on an unnual basis, ‘and a few 
countries having smaller trade, are shown separately. 
Import figures cover foreign merchandise received in 
the United States Customs area Values are those 
reported at ‘foreign port of export, and therefore, 
exclude insurance, transportation, and other charges 
incident to arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered immediately upon 
arrival into merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded customs ware- 
houses for storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels plus with- 
drawals from bonded customs warehouse for con- 












































Ganifento: except iron and steel-mill products which country in which the products are mined. grown, or sumption. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
Monthly Quarterly 
Annual 
Item 1951 1952 1951 1952 
October | Novem-| Decem- | October | Novem-| Decem- || Fourth First | Second | Third | Fourth 1951 1952 
ber ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
VALUE 
Soper. ins incl reexports. . . mil, dol., .}1,152.4 [1,388.0 |1,4388.4 |1,218.4 |/1;185.9 |1,389.5 ||9%978.7 4,044.9 |3,991.7 |3,338.6 |3,788:8 [15,082.4 |15,164.0 
pments!....... 58.8 l 59.6 173.1 275.8 202.5 265.6 516.6 554.7 643.9 | 1,065.1 | 1,980.8 
Exports, Uni States m .do... .j1,144.8 |1,377.8 |1,428.7 |1,204.9 |1, 176. - 1,380.4 ||3,951.3 |4,006.5 |8,954.8 |8,308.2 |8,761.7 }14,879.5 |15,025.7 
General imports. ........+........ do....| 833.6 818.6 800.4 918.3 803.8 |1,051.1 |/2,452.6 |2,779.4 |2,627.6 |2,588.4 |2,773.2 110,967.4 |10,713.5 
Imports for consumption......... .do.. 871.9 827.2 800.0 966.1 795.5 |1,021.4 |/2,499.1 |2,789.0 |2,686.7 |2,535.9 |2,783.1 110,817.38 |10,744.6 
INDEXES 
E United States merchandise: 
mlue. ......ececeeess -1986-88=-100, . 470 565 586 494 483 566 540 548 541 452 514 509 614 
erase sno nsaeseo cere ens 202 203 208 2038 202 203 204 207 207 205°F 2038 206 *205 
Debae debanae sseseceee GO.... 233 279 281 243 239 280 264 265 261 221 254 247 *250 
for consumption . 
TE sekseectenescace cotveete de 425 403 390 471 388 498 406 453 429 412 452 440 437 
oa Wb dn cocccnce ce ceseeesGe toe 301 298 299 279 280 277 299 300 292 284 279 305 #289 
_ SEV STEPS EOE TOT oe? a = ae 141 135 131 169 138 180 136 151 147 145 162 144 *151 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special category” * R 
mil, dol., .| 1,152.4 |1,888.0 [1,438.4 |1,218.4 |1,185.9 |1,389.5 3,978.7 4,044.9 |8,991.7 |3,338.6 [3,788.8 [15,082.4 |15,164.0 
Tee ccccadereee sce 227.9; 221.0 193.4 274.3 259.9 247.7 642.3 673.0 810.5 727.3 781.9 | 2,693.0 | 2,992.7 
Republics.............do a6 269.4 342.6 356.2 270.6 254.0 275.4 968 .2 977.8 925.2 773.9 800.0 | 3,740.9 | 3,476.9 
Western Europe.......... ee Aa 458.3 498.0 401.9 415.0 519.0 |/1,358.4 |1,343.8 |1,325.0 |1,061.0 |1,3385.8 | 5, -3 | 5,065.5 
MSP military shipments'.....do...,. 46.3 64.5 47.8 151.7 166.8 |- 205.5 157.6 | (218.4 | 477.5 | 449.5 523.5 911.5 | 1,668.9 





3ee footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Annua 
Item 1951 ; 1952 1951 1952 
October | Novem-} Decem- | October | Novem- | Decem- |} Fourth First Second | Third | Fourth 1951 1952 
ber ber ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REE XPORTS—C ontinued 
Total, including “special category’’—Con, 
Dependencies of West. Europe mil. dol.. . 30.9 48.8 54.8 39.9 47.1 44.3 134.5 150.0 148.8 119.0 131.2 504.7 549.1 
GORGE GIUBA. . os 5.6 saves cccnceds do....| 222.1] 317.4] 336.0} 226.7} 210.0] 308.2 || 875.4 | 900.2 | 782.3 | 657.4 | 739.8 | 2,985.5 | 3,079.8 
‘ 
‘Special category” exports’ ........ do....| 108.7} 140.6] 111.3] 219.2 | 288.4] 329.6 || 360.5] 481.3 | 675.5 | 705.0 | 787.2 | 1,569.9 | 2,598.9 
WEEN 7 odds ened Acsneeninsede de. s..) > SIS) 481 5 80.8 | 200.9 | 217.4 | 307.1 || 279.6 | 348.1 | 610.0 | 687.3 | 725.4 | 1,317.6 | 2,320.8 
S| ROR ehekeeite 0a do....} 21.4 29.1 30.5 18.3 21.0 22.5 80.9 83.1 65.5 67.7 61.8 252.3 278.1 
Total, excluding “special category” .do....|1 043.7 |1,247.4 1,327.1 | 994.2 | 947.5 |1,059.9 |8,618.2 |3,613.6 |3,316.2 [2,683.6 |3,001.6 [13,462.5 |12,565.0 . 
Northern North America........ do....} 214.7] 208.2 | 180.7 | 256.0 | 244.7 | 227.8 || 603.5 .6| 756.5 | 676.8 | 728.5 4 2,587.7 | 2,785.4 ) 
Southern North America, ....... do....| 181.2 | 156.0 | 155.2 | 144.2 | 182.1 | 144.2 || 442.4] 447.5 |. 442.7 | 390.0 | 420.4 | 1,702.9 | 1,700.5 : 
South America,...........e005: do....| 133.8 | 187.1 | 205.6] 183.8 | 127.8 | 186.7 || 526.5] 541.7] 490.2] 401.6 | 398.2 | 2,068.6 | 1,831.7 | 
Europe*...... +++ ie SRR aT do....| 351.3 | 384.9 | 445.1 | 245.2 | 246.1 | 307.5 |/1,181.2 |1,102.4 | 839.1} 601.3 | 798.8 |] 4,098.1 | 3,341.7 | 
ASia*®. oo. ccccceeceeeeeseees GO....| 159.4] 280.8 | 255.2] 149.8 | 147.7] 188.2 ]] 644.9 49.1] 577.7} 405.6 | 480.7 | 2,180.7 | 2,113.1 | 
MME, <i pbc cag eewees «ah beck de. ,.'1 304 34.6 34.0 21.4 11.8 21.5 87.7 73.6 56.3 39.6 | 754.7 244.0 224.3 
Africa...... A REE Sy do....| 34.2 46.4 51.3 43.8 37.3 39.1 131.9 | 175.8| 153.6 | 118.8] 120.2 580.4 568.4 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE | 
ee ES) eee mil. dol...| 214.6 | 208.2 | 180.7] 256.0} 244.7 | 227.8 || 603.5 | 628.6 | 756.2 | 676.7 | 728.5 | 2,587.5 | 2,784.9 i 
American Republics, total......... do....] 252.8} 827.8 | 342.8 | 261.2 | 244.0 | 264.8 || 922.9{| 941.9} 880.5 | 745.4 | 770.1 | 3,607.0 | 3,337.9 | 
SOR Se ae Sic week do. 62.7 62.9 63-.5 52.5 51.2 54.1 || 189.1 | 178.4] 182.1] 148.1 | 157.8 712.1 666.4 j 
Central American Republics.....do....} 14.1 20.5 22.7 28.1 17.6 27.4 || +57.3 64.0 64.3 57.9 68.2 222.7 254.4 : 
SO See Sree ee 2.6 3.4 3.5 3.2 2.9 3.1 9.5 10.2 9.4 8.2 9.2 42.0 37.0 i 
CER ois 5 5 v.05 cconees hie 3.3 3.4 4.0 3.4 2.9 3.7 10.7 10.6 10.7 9.1 9.9 47.3 40.3 
MGNGIOR. 3.5505 is piviek es 680 sOOs 4 0% 2.3 3.2 4.5 4.3 3.2 a 10.0 11.1 11.0 9.2 11,2 83.9 42.3 | 
Panama, Republic of..........d0.... 2.8 4.8 5.0 6.2 4.3 12.0 12.6 | 17.5 18.4 17.0 22.5 46.6 75.4 | 
ee ee ae eerey scee-GO.+..) $9.9 49.0 44.2 45.8 41.1 40.4 |} 133.1] 188.0] 128.8] 121.5] 127.4 539.8 515.7 
Dominican Republic. ..........-do.... 2.3 5.8 6.1 4.5 5.0 4.2 14.3 14.7 13.5 12.2 13.8 48.5 54.2 4 
Argentina. ......eseeeeeeeeeess do...-| 18.9 21.6 18.9 11.2 10.0 8.2 54.3 44.0 35.8 88.1 29.5 233.1 147.3 
ere Rbeund occes GO. 505 2.1 2.3 3.3 1.6 1.7 1.0 7.7 9.5 10.9 5.0 4.3 39.9 29.7 | 
Breall... ..ccccccccccecvccess + GO..-s) 51.8 71.0 81.9 28.9 25.0 30.4 || 204.8 | 207.9] 166.2] 105.7 84.4 699.8 564.1 
COMO. oo cisccectvcccecscs scsi. 7.6 12.6 19.3 10.2 10.1 13.9 39.6 37.7 31.6 26.6 34.2 165.9 130.1 i 
CAombia. 000 cscecveccocvcsses do... 13.2 18.9 20.3 19.0 20.5 19.4 52.4 57.5 57.5 56.4 58.9 224.1 230.3 
DOMNNE o's Fis FAGS6 0} obicd'no-0.cede SNe tot 8.6 8.9 9.9 11.9 10.6 11.3 27.4 30.6 30.3 32.3 33.8 114.7 126.9 + 
Uruguay......... thahi<g Pes” “Ser 5.2 6.9 7.2 2.4 3.5 4.8 19.3 15.3 10.1 6.1 10.7 83.5 42.3 | 
Venesuela.......scccccocscccee+G0.00+] 27.6 40.1 39.2 43.5 41.6 43.2 || 107.0 | 124.4] 131.8 | 115.6] 128.3 455.5 500.0 ) 
Netherlands Antilles, .........4.+- do.... 5.2 6.9 6.9 6.5 7.1 7.2 19.1 20.6 25.6 21.3 20.9 68.1 88.4 
EUROPE | 
~ 4 
Western Europe, total*........ mil. doi...| 350.8 | 384.3 | 444.4 | 244.9 | 245.8 | 306.8 |/1,179.6 |1,100.5 | 887.4 | 599.8 | 797.5 | 4,086.0 | 3,385.2 
st Oe poscceces do.... 9.6 4.4 18.6 2.2 3.5 5.6 27.6 4 21.9 16.1 11.3 106.7 77.7 
Belgium........sececeseees eee -O....] 30.2 40.7 52.8 20.5 28.4 23.6 || 123.7 97.9 72.1 53.8 67.5 376.6 291.4 
Denmark........cccccees eeeees do.... 6.9 6.9 4.4 2.6 6.7 3.1 18.2 20.5 10.6 7.0 12.4 65.9 50.5 
France........0+s seeeceeeeeees do....| 33.2 40.8 48.3 26.9 26.6 40.7 || 122.3 | 118.5 99.0 58.4 94.2 423.4 365.1 
West Germany *.......0006+ 44:7 47.5 55.3 47.1 33.6 40.8 || 147.5] 161.2 81.0 90.4 | 121.0 519.3 443.5 
Greece 8.0 7.1 8.6 4.9 1.6 3.2 23.8 24.0 21.1 10.2 9.7 97.1 65.0 
Ireland snes 71 5.4 4.1 3.7 2.9 3.0 16.5 17.2 5.8 5.8 9.6 52.9 38.8 
Italy......scecccesevceceseees G0....| 24.8 34.7 44.0 23.8 23.5 40.4 103.6 | 182.0] 186.4 55.9 87.6 456.3 411.9 - 
Netherlands, ......+++0++: seve dO... 22.8 26.9 33.8 17.0 20.8 28.0 83.5 84.2 72.8 53.3 65.8 286.4 276.1 
Norway....... Redan ce eu Gian ee A 8.2 7.4 6.5 5.2 5.2 9.5 22.1 23.5 19.0 15.7 19.9 88.8 78.1 
Portugal. ...sseesececeseceseres do.... 3.5 3.5 5.3 2.4 3.1 4.4 12.3 12.8 7.7 8.4 9.8 39.6 38.7 
Sweden.......s+00+ oe eeeeeeenes do....| 10.7 14.6 13.6 10.3 12.2 9.9 39.0 39.5 27.1 24.1 32.4 134.3 128.1 
Switzerland.....sssereeeses ++ -d0..., 14.0 17.8 19.0 12.1 12.0 10.8 50.7 42.1 42.3 31.8 34.9 191.8 151.1 
Turkey........+00. see eeeeeenes do.... 4.3 7.5 5.5 5.0 4.8 4.6 17.2 16.9 14.0 18.0 14.5 60.8 63.4 
United Kingdom. ....+++.-++++. do...-| 99.8] 96.0] 108.0 52.8 45.3 62.1 || 298.9 | 248.4] 154.2] 117.7] 160.2] 901.0] 675.5 
Spain. ........0. ese ceeeeeeeees do...-| 10.7 11.4 10.8 1.6 5.4 2.9 32.9 15.4 15.7 16.4 9.9 111.0 57.4 
Finland. ........+. steneees e+e -dO..., 4.2 4.9 4.0 3.2 1.4 32 13.1 14.6 10.4 4.7 7.3 33.8 37.0 
_ Yugoslavia... .sccerevecess++-d0.... 6.2 5.5 9.6 2.8 11.2 10.5 21.3 18.8 21.3 8.3 24.6 119.8 73.0 
Soviet bloc ®. .....seceeerreerers AO..., (x) (x) oT 2 (x) 3 1 2 2 2 4 2.8 1.1 
Czechoslovakia....... ovevvedeut ik bcc (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) 1.0 iS I 
Ss 00 640 69 64 cocedsu Wbuces do (x) (x) | (x) (x) (x) cy (x) 1 1 7 38 
. 8. Se pees pe (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) (x) oa (x) 
20.5 22.0 $0.5 20.8 20.8 25.8 73.0 79.3 76.8 67.1 67.5 290.8 290.8 
2.6 1.7 1.4 1.4 1.0 1.4 5.7 4.8 3.8 4.4 3.8 $4.6 16.8 
7.2 3.8 13.8 6.2 3.9 9.5 24.9 27.7 23.8 18.5 19.7 107.5 89.6 
4.6 7.5 6.4 5.6 7.4 4.9 18.6 23.5 27.1 24.6 17.9 52.9 98.1 
158.0 | 242.9} 258.7} 150.4] 138.6) 178.9 || 659.7] 643.4 | 557.2 | 9878.1 | 467.9 | 2,188.9 | 2,046.6 
--do.... 3.6 5.1 5.0 2.9 2.4 2.9 13.8 11.7 8.2 8.2 8.2 57.8 36.2 
Ceylon... .. . ptt asses pesos dO..., 1.0 2.0 1.9 5.5 9 1.0 4.9 5.9 9.3 3.2 7.4 19.2 25.8 
China, including Manchuria,....do...-)) 0, TS nok Bo ee eee 7S) eR Ree! Cane Soe es ad ee 
Hong Kong...... ee eeeeecees ++ do 2.2 2.8 2.8 3.6 1.8 2.0 7.8 7.0 6.1 6.0 7.4 28.8 26.5 
x seseeeees oe+-GO...-) 39.2 74.6 17.4 10.1 8.4 19.2 |} 191.2] 201.2] 104.4 87.7 37.7 462.6 381.1 
Indochina. ......+seeeeereeeess do.... 1.6 1.5 2.6 2.9 2.9 3.3 5.8 9.2 9.2 10.3 9.0 26.6 87.7 
Indonesia..........++ sereeeees dO. ... 7.2 12.4 12.8 10.0 13.0 11.8 $2.4 34.6 29.3 33.7 34.8 162.1 182.4 
Japan........ se esseeeeeene eee GO...) 40.1 58.2 55.3 54.7 51.2 52.8 |} 154.6 | 147.7] 198.2] 116.9] 158.7 597.7 621.6 
Korea, Republic of’. .....+.++++ do.... 5.4 4.9 8.4 3.3 5.5 15.9 18.7 23.6} 29.3 16.8 24.7 45.4 94.4 
Pakistan... .. 2... --sseeeess GO.... 2.2 3.4 4.7 3.6 5.6 10.6 10.3 16.0 10.0 9.0 19.8 37.6 54.8 
Philippines, Republic of......... do....| 27.0] 92.6] 41.0] 21.5] 24.0] 28.0]] 10007] 73.8} 68.8] 66.7| 78.5] 350.5] 282.8 
Thailand (Siam) ..........+.++. do....| 3.8 4.1 5.9 5.1 5.0 4.9} 13.8] 16.0] 18.7| 18.5] 14.9 49.6 58.0 
Taiwan. ........seceseceeeeees: do.... 3.9 5.7 4.4 5.2 5.7 3.7 18.9 19.8 11.3 18.6 | 14.6 41.1 59.4 
Australia...... sehen eeeseeeeeee do...-) 14.3 24.7 26.0 16.2 9.9 17.2 64.9 57.7 43.8 }- 30.1 43.3 178.2 174.5 
New Zealand...i....s+++ee+00+-d0.... 4.3 8.3 7.6 4.7 1.2 3.8 20.3 14.1 10.9. 8.0 9.7 58.4 42.6 
AFRICA 
OS Oe Re Bae ..++iil. dol... 1.8 1.4 1,1 1.1 .6 1.1 4.3 9.3 8.9 2.0 2.7 23.0 23.0 
gian Congo. ...6.....055 rc eee 2.6 5.7 5.6 4.7 7.0 5.2 13.9 17.3 21.4 14.5 16.9. 60.6 70.0 
Egypt........ i Swecusteseetae 7.5 5.6 4.0 12.8 4.6 2.6 17,1 21.0 19.8 15.9 19.4 78.1 ae 
French Moroceo........i.i+..++..d0 2.1 2.2 3.3 1.8 1.1 1.7 7.6 14.1 8.4 4.9 4.6 31.7 0 
Tiberian...) .005..... 5 watt co ge bed May bik 4 1.0 1.0 9 1.1 1.3 2.3 10.7 3.0 9.1 3.3 21.8 26.1 
Union of South Africa....::.......d0....) 18.9 18.9 21.5 14.7 18.5 16.9 54.8 68.9 58.1 42.6 45.1 247.1 214.6 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Annual 
item 1951 1952 1951 1952 
October | Novem-| Decem- | October | Novem-| Decem- |} Fourth First Second | Third | Fourth 1951 952 
ber ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS—C ontinued 
Arrica—Con.inued 
British West Africa, total*,....mil. > aay .6 1.6 2.4 1.5 1.4 2.4 4.6 5.1 6.1 4.7 5.3 17.4 21.2 
French West Africa ’...... acoeece ‘ 5 2.9 3.2 .7 1.6 1.3 6.7 5.9 6.1 4.7 3.6 23.0 20.3 
———-  -———— === = 3 ———S= = — —————_—— — — — = — = ————S>=|_ SVB 
Sterling area countries *..:;.......do... 198.1 256.2 274.4 132.9 109.1 156.7 728.8 689.0 58.7 313.3 398.6 | 2,204.7 | 1,859.6 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
Total pee imports. . .mil. dol, 833.6 818.6 800.4 918.3 803.8 |1,051.1 ||2,452.6 |2,779.4 |2,627.6 [2,533.4 !2,773.2 [10,967.4 |10,713.5 
SE a ee do... 217.9 199.7 190.1 218.8 201.6 229.0 607.7 559.7 596.0 579.8 649.4 | 2,275.4 | 2,385.0 
American Republices............ do... 264.9 260.0 249.6 287 .2 250.4 356.0 774.5 876.1 785.6 854.7 893.7 | 3,347.3 | 3,410.0 
Western Europe................ do... 145.1 159.1 153.8 187.6 172.8 196.6 458.1 487.2 475.0 463 .8 557.0 | 2,051.1 | 1,983.1 
Dependencies of Western Europe.do. .. 73.6 67.2 63 .6 75.4 65.7 100.5 204.4 331.3 282.1 190.2 241.5 | 1,012.0 | 1,045.1 
EN ERAIG FOE on SO do... 132.1 132.6 143.3 149.4 113.3 168.9 408.0 524.9 488.9 444.9 431.6 ] 2,281.2 | 1,890.4 
Northern North America........do... 218.3 199.7 190.1 219.1 201.7 229.1 || 608.1 559.8 596.7 581.7 649.9 | 2,277.8 | 2,388.1 
Southern North America. .......d0.... 90.2 88.3 93.3 86.0 83.8 134.8 || 271.8 397.9 372.6 275.6 304.6 | 1,220.9 | 1,350.8 
South ~ sammuanh — 20 6b cee tGMice 193.1 188.7 177.4 221.7 183.1 245.4 559.2 546.4 468 .0 618.6 650.3 | 2,327.1 | 2,283.3 
Abia. Sanstbbonecds<ddecce QO 151.0 163.7 158.0 190.6 175.5 199.8 472.6 499.6 486.0 476.2 565.9 | 2,119.4 | 2,027.7 
cbwerdbesedeececccccces eB. ccc) 190.0 126.6 117.6 150.1 114.2% 157.2 364.3 501.9 471.2 419.3 421.4 1,982.7 | 1,818.8 
o bende Sdedeccesegecccs OBcee 20.7 13.8 29.1 15.5 10.0 28.0 63.6 60.0 80.3 49.2 5 450.5 242.9 
yeaah aie Ch obEe coveek De os 40.4 37.8 34.9 35.0 35.6 56.8 113.1 213.7 152.8 112.7 127.4 589.1 606.6 
WesTerRn HEMISPHERE 
Se Pee ree 217.9 199.7 190.1 218.8 201.6 229.0 607 .7 559.7 596.0 579.8 649.4 | 2,275.4 | 2,385.0 
American Republics, DUEL . 2 cee do.. 264.9 260.0 249.6 287.2 250.% 356.0 774.5 876.1 785.6 854.7 893.7 | 3,874.8 | 3,410.0 
DR ch Ubd «. one dookres SBM 4 26.4 27.2 32.9 29.5 33.2 51.6 86.4 117.1 101.8 78.1 114.2 326.0 411.3 
Central American Republics. iii de. 8.4 8.8 15.3 10.0 8.8 28.3 | 32.5 85.2 55.0 33.4 42.1 212.6 215.8 
i Salwador.......ccee0¢ voedsae. 4 6 A, 3 3 7.2] 2.6 29.3 16.5 7.5 7.8 63.7 61.1 
Guatemala......... sceeceees GO. 4.0 4.2 8.6 3.5 3.0 9.0 16.8 27.1 14.0 7.6 15.6 64.4 64.2 
i todd otte. «ss dee Soccccece dee 35.5 31.2 13.3 24.4 20.3 26.4 80.1 105.6 145.1 116.2 71.1 417.8 438.0 
a Republic. ...........d0... 1.2 3.0 7.4 2.7 5.1 7.8 11.5 16.8 12.9 10.4 15.6 49.1 55.8 
SEs «8s 62 bas 009 < bocce cou deesE®. 2.0 2.3 4.5 1.3 2.0 3.5 | 8.8 11.2 7.8 3.7 6.8 32.7 29.5 
Mamenting. .csccccceccccocecces GO. 6.6 6.8 7.9 19.6 15.7 22.2 | 21.4 26.5 32.6 43.0 57.6 219.8 158.7 
SD PS Tritt 7.1 2.3 1.2 8.4 5.5 8.0 10.6 6.2 8.5 19.3 21.9 51.3 55.8 
Brazil sd diitinedh dell wdwcey tats ° 83.5 89.6 85.0 176.7 57.7 81.7 258.1 224.8 165.9 201.6 216.2 910.6 808.4 
Chile..... Gdceccce dédeeececsce Mocs 18.4 18.2 11.7 31.3 27.8 36.9 48.3 56.0 43.7 $0.4 96.0 203.5 286.1 
MGMSMARER, cc cccccgcocecccccs ce sOOree 34.3 34.6 36.6 30.1 28.0 42.0 105.4 104.3 74.0 105.6 100.1 362.1 384.0 
-do. 3.2 3.8 2.6 5.0 3.8 4.6 | 9.6 7.4 9.3 12.5 13.3 35.8 42.5 
Kas -do. 6.3 4.4 2.5 7.2 5.7 5.9 | 13.2 12.7 15.3 15.1 18.8 60.8 61.8 
MENT sv Gdccdcecscesccésccs Ge. 1.6 1.2 1.3 8.0 3.9 4.7 | 4.0 5.8 11.3 25.1 16.6 135.2 58.7 
Venezuela........ eosesccecees-GO..e-] 80.1 25.8 27.0 33.0 32.6 35.8 83.0 95.5 99.7 99.3 | 101.3 323.6 395.8 
Netherlands Antilles..............do.... 14.8 14.3 17.5 16.2 12.7 20.2 | 46.6 56.5 44.0 28.4 49.1 159.9 178.0 
Evuropre | 
Western Kurope, total ",,....,..mil. dol,,.} 145.1 159.1 153.8 187.6 172.8 | 196.6 458.1 487.2 475.0 463 .8 557.0 | 2,051.1 | 1,983.1 
ee PAID ys eae 13.0 15.5 14.9 19.3 17.7 19.4 43.5 48.6 44.1 41.6 56.4 216.0 190.7 
France........ ee eed Ute ok es ies 15.5 13.6 15.1 15.5 12.6 14.3 44.2 49.4 38.3 37.0 42.3 263.4 167.0 
West Germany *..........6+++.-d0. 20.1 17.0 14.8 22.6 23.0 21.8 51.9 48.2 45.3 50.9 67.5 233.1 211.9 
reece........ evabecosocewgcecGl, 6 .6 3.9 1.0 3 4.3 | 5.1 8.2 4.6 1.2 5.6) \ 21.1 19.6 
SEOs ne CaO IN 9.0 12.4 13.0 17.3 14.1 16.6 34.4 36.9 35.6 36.3 48.0 140.2 156.7 
Netherlands, ........e++se80+.-d0. 10.1 8.0 10.4 13.2 12.9 a 28.6 32.8 41.3 44.9 38 .2 117.6 157.2 
DN. <akeodakoe tees t baenanie’s < 5.2 4.5 3.5 4.2 3.3 5.6 13.2 15.1 13.6 10.3 13.0 49.9 51.9 
PUREED nceseeceecences cocece ce coe 2.4 2.1 2.3 2.2 2.6 3.2 6.7 8.0 9.5 6.8 8.0 28.1 32.2 
Sweden...... ae... 7.0 5.7 7.1 7.2 9.4 9.0 | 19.8 22.2 20.1 22.4 25.7 104.6 90.4 
Geeeiend. .. .do. 1b.5 13.2 12.0 15.1 13.7 12.6 36.7 83.6 30.8 36.4 41.4 133.9 142.1 
urkey........e- CO RI SS 3.0 6.3 5.2 4.2 5.5 13.0 14.5 16.6 15.3 8.2 22.7 76.4 62.9 
United Kingdom b6e00ncescedt OBene 33.4 40.3 35.4 46.0 38.6 42.7 |} 109.2 110.1 128.8 119.1 127.4 165.9 485.4 
len adqe we Scovoscccocce OMe 3.2 3.7 5.4 7.5 6.1 5.9 | 12.3 11.9 14.5 16.6 19.5 60.0 62.5 
oud S seveed Sebepceeccticnss GMs 4.7 4.7 2.7 3.0 4.4 4.7 | 12.1 11.9 7.0 7.3 12.1 56.2 38.3 
i .é.ccvopoceccecdeane ly 1.4 3.7 2.3 4.0 1.3 4.7 | 7.4 9.8 11.1 8.1 10.0 21.8 39.2 
Soviet Bloc*’..... eepescesecccccs OO. 4.8 4.5 4.0 2.9 2.6 3.1 | 13.3 10.4 9.5 11.1 8.5 63.8 39.5 
Cuechoslovakia.........6ee00++-d0. 1.2 .6 .6 1 -l 1 | 2.3 .6 3 3 8 22.4 1.5 
— phewoecec 6esees «BGs. qe a .6 1.0 5 .6 1.3 1.8 1.9 2.4 3.6 2.4 10.3 10.2 
U.S.3.R weedeceescoecs a s 3.3 3.1 2.3 1.4 1.0 6 8.7 4.8 4.6 4.4 a0 27.4 16.7 
\ 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, total............ mil. dol, 6.3 9.5 8.1 17.5 13.8 19.9 23.8 28.4 33.9 41.1 61.1 166.7 154.5 
oe weds hes a6bdesoccces tere GO 1.2 1.5 1.0 1.6 1.5 2.1 3.7 6.4 5.5 6.0 5.3 34.6 23.2 
Kuwait..... BO RO LS Ge 1.0 1.6 1.9 4.8 3.1 5.5 4.5 6.8 11.1 12.6 13.5 34.0 43.9 
Saudi Arabia.........0seseeee+ -d0.... 1.5 .6 5 5.2 4.6 7.2 2.6 7.4 10.5 14.8 17.0 29.9 49.7 
Par East, total.......0secesececs .do.... 134.4 131.0 138.6 148.1 110.4 165.2 404.0 533.5 517.6 427.5 423.8 | 2,266.5 | 1,902.8 
POT TTTTTITT TT TT. Te (x) (x) -8 1.0 3 .6 9 4.7 6.1 1.9 1.9 24.2 14.7 
spent ap oteeteet? “th 27.9 26.5 16.9 19.9 20.3 30.9 71.3 142.7 102.7 65.7 71.2 425.9 382.3 
ES See secge oa 1.7 2.9 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 7.7 13.4 10.3 9.1 8.0 49.4 40.9 
including Manchuria. Lan 1.4 2.7 5.0 1.3 5 3 9.1 14.9 ry § 3.1 2.1 46.5 27.8 
aedhe ory re * 18.4 18.4 18.2 23.2 18.5 24.4 55.0 68.7 66.7 70.7 66.1 296.6 272.3 
nSbcecches chbacccéne dae, 8 1.9 4 2.2 9 1.7 3.1 5.0 2.3 1.8 4.7 14.5 13.8 
Cdeneecd oo edooccecedeMOe co 19.4 17.384 20.1 22.8 13.7 21.3 56.8 74.9 80.8 62.8 57.7 266.2 276.3 
Fs Gin ocst chobba backache 14.4 15.6 14.3 24.6 20.9 24.7 44.3 50.5 48.0 60.6 70.2 204.9 229.4 
edits ced ok canbe sooveceae. 1.5 Ps 1.1 1.8 1.4 3.1 3.3 4.8 7.2 5.2 6.2 44.2 28.4 
Rocccdsccttes 17.4 15.9 15.9 18.9 13.8 15.5 49.1 58.4 65.8 68.5 48.2 283.7 235.9 
Sub vb cd Cee ce én, cee ved 8.7 18.1 10.5 7.0 4.3 7.7 32.3 31.1 30.1 18.2 19.1 137.4 98.6 
Australia. ..... papa Céctodunees Rs oes 14.9 9.6 22.5 8.1 6.7 24.6 47.0 87.4 48.2 28.9 39.4 350.1 | -154.0 
New Zealand. .i5......++0+0++-+d0.,.. 5.4 4.0 6.4 6.3 2.8 3.3 15.8 21.5 31.0 20.0 12.0 97.2 84.5 
AFRICA 
Belgien Conge Dicscandevees ...-mil. dol, . 9.2 4.6 4.6 7.4 4.8 11.8 18.4 23.1 18.9 15.3 24.0 62.8 81.4 
East Africa, total ®..,...,..do.... 3.9 3.1 3.5 6.6 7.4 2.0 10.5 16.2 13.6 10.8 16.0 36.2 56.6 
Wect Avion, total TT TT. Lt 8.0 6.4 8.2 2.4 2.7 16.2 17.6 35.7 39.7 15.8 20.8 140.5 111.4 
WYTETT LITT LET ELT ee ys 7 8 1.1 3 1.9 1.7 2.5 49.5 6.1 10.4 9.9 47.0 76.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Annual 
Item 1951 1952 1951 1952 
October | Novem-| Decem- | October | Novem-| Decem-|/ Fourth | First | Second | Third | Fourth 1951 1952 
ber ber - ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
Arrica—Continued 
SIND, «6 ii stuido eb abe . mil. agar 1.0 2.0 1.5 1.0 3 1.1 4. 9.1 3.3 3.4 2.4 1 18.2 
oe Ge Me ©. caddcee tens »< 1 .3 (x) (x) = .6 5.9 11.2 1.1 .7 “8.6 18.9 
SS 31 «iach Ack> oo ecoccecess a. uh 4.6 2.4 3.0 2.2 2.6 2.6 10. . 12.5 9.5 6.9 7.4 44.4 36.3 
Union of South Africa.......+.....d0.... 9.7 11.1 6.5 6.9 7.4 7.0 27.38 34.7 24.9 24.3 21.3 187.8 105.2 
Sterling area countires *........... ee 128.0 133.1 132.2 139.9 119.5 169.2 393.3 518.8 509.5 404 428.6 | 2,180.0 | 1,861.7 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS ® 
EcoONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials................ i. dol..| 272.8 |. 299.6 836.4 154.7 168 .0 180.4 908.8 671.6 458 .0 348.7 503.1 | 2,470.8 | 1,981.4 
Indexes: Value......... 1936- 38-100". 489 537 608 277 301 323 543 401 274 208 301 369 96 
en eR 237 246 257 243 239 237 246 255 244 240 240 260 *245 
RS ee | Re 206 219 235 114 126 136 220 157 112 87 125 142 *121 
Crude ss are mil. dol. . 98.2 109.3 109.2 97.0 89.3 116.3 316.8 4389.3 392.9 283.1 302.7 | 1,401.2 | 1,368.0 
Indexes: Value......... 1986-38 =100.. 859 956 955 849 781 1,017 924 1,281 1,145 680 882 1, 7 
Unit value *. .... 6... a 217 218 222 217 227 220 219 230 250 233 222 215 *234 
CI db «on one cchewes do. . a4 396 438 430 391 344 461 422 556 459 292 398 475 *427 
Manufactured foodstuffs....... mil. dol. . 61.7 73.4 69.7 61.6 58.9 65.2 204.9 198.9 183.7 159.0 185.7 841.2 727.2 
Indexes: Value. .i...... 1936- 38 =100.. 439 523 496 439 419 464 486 472 436 377 441 499 431 
Use valnd S*,,. . .cs cwes ey sew 182 181 185 178 177 180 183 178 173 182 178 189 |" *178 
Cs icweecs.cxve uns do.. a 241 289 268 247 236 258 266 266 252 207 247 264 *243 
Semimanufactures............. mil. dol..| 127.3 148.2 161.5 133.4 123.2 135.2 437.0 436.6 445.6 $48.9 391.8 | 1,665.1 | 1,622.9 
Indexes: Value......... 1936-38 =100.. 295 343 373 309 285 313 337 337 344 269 302 321 
i aaa sR 214 208 210 205 202 205 211 208 207 205 204 209 *206 
A do.. cae 138 164 178 151 141 153 160 162 166 131 148 154 *152 
Finished manufactures. -mil. dol. . 584.8 747.3 751.9 758.1 737.0 883.4 {2,083.9 |2,260.1 [2,474.1 |2,218.5 |2,878.5 | 8,501.2 | 9,326.2 
Indexes: Value.... "/1936- 38 =100,. 490 627 630 636 618 741 2 2 691 619 665 5 
Unit value.. Eveoni ees Veen Ores 2 198 198 2038 200 198 199 200 201 201 200 199 199 
SE er eee WO 247 316 310 318 312 372 291 $15 345 309 334 298 *326 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIB: * 
Agricultural exports, total...... ae Sat. .| 3849.7 416.1 460.2 264.6 271.2 $23.1 |/1,225.9 |1,182.6 857.7 577.8 858.9 | 4,040.1 | 3,427.0 
. mil. lb.... 45.3 88.2 110.3 57.6 60.6 61.6 243.8 330.9 181.5 147.0 179.7 868.0 839.1 
Meat products and edible fats) i) dol...| 10.6 | 18.6| 21.8 8.8 9.0 9.0 || 51.1] 60.2] 30.7| 25.8| 26.8] 194.8] 148.0 
Lard, incl, rendered pork 4 
Sie dimkss wed ee eran mil, lb. . 29.8 70.1 88.2 43.0 46.6 44.3 188.1 276.4 127.0 96.3 134.0 688.5 633.7 
mil. dol 5.7 12.4 15.0 4.8 5.0 4.5 33.1 44.2 16.4 11.4 14.37 132.1 86.3 
Dairy products and eggs........ ae 7.5 7.5 7.5 8.6 7.9 7.3 22.5 23.7 24.2 22.2 23.8 158.0 93.9 
Grains and preparations......... do....| 103.9 119.6 115.6 108.8 98.0 132.6 339.1 464.9 419.2 258.38 339.4 | 1,483.9 | 1,481.8 
SOORRED MGUD. oc de'sdcc cece seus | 19.4 19.7 32.3 20.7 38.0 48.0 71.4 101.0 78.6 52.4 106.7 $50.1 338.8 
CE ete. 5 a ede oka mil. lb. ... 161.2 195.9 91.1 203.8 153.5 207.1 448.3 391.3 $12.7 295 .6 564.6 | 1,097.8 | 1,763.9 ' 
= - > 12.6 14.9 7.3 18.1 14.4 20.4 34.7 $2.3 42.8 29.2 52.9 95.0 157.1 ' 
mil, bu... 33.6 39.6 34.8 33.1 20.1 29.8 108.0 146.1 113.7 75.4 83.0 476.1 418.2 
Wheat, inci. wheat flour..} nil dol...| 70.8 | 82.6| 73.2] 66.9| 43.0] 61.8|| 226.1] 821.7| 280.6| 167.6| 171.7 ‘B| 941.5 ; 
Vegetables and.preparations...... Es win < 8.2 9.3 8.7 8.6 9.2 10.1 26.2 26.8 32.1 19.4 27.9 .8 106.2 i 
Fruits and preparations. ......,.do.... 13.2 11.6 11.8 12.4 12.7 12.4 36.6 32.2 33.3 37.0 37.5 117.3 140.0 : 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and | 
ats, '‘ waxes, and oilseeds. .... a 18.7 21.2 19.6 18.0 28.9 20.9 54.5 48.8 $1.4 28.8 57.8 247.0 156.9 . 
So bean oil, crude and re- { 
9 ee Py Si mil. Ib. ... 30.0 33.7 36.7 12.7 22.8 16.8 100.5 70.7 49.1 50.2 52.4 508 .7 222.4 . 
_ .-- 6.0 5.7 6.1 1.7 2.9 2.3 17.8 9.9 6.1 6.7 6.9 105.2 29.6 ) 
mil. lb. ... 71.7 210.9 154.3 164.7 349.2 301.4 436.9 255.4 168.7 161.8 815.4 1 1,476 1,401.3 
Soybeans, except canned. . mil dol... 3.8 10.5 8.0 8.5 17.8 15.4 21.8 13.0 8.6 8.3 41.8 80:8 71.8 ; 
mil. Ib. ... 87.5 60.3 60.6 41.8 43.1 36.7 208.5 89.5 72.7 111.3 121.6 522.1 395.0 ; 
Tobacco, unmanufactured . {Mail dol...} 56.9 40.1 38.9 26.2 27.4 23.5 || 136.0 56.0 43.6 68.9 77.0 $25.5 245.5 
sa ng raw, excluding lin- ; 
nib on ben ee ode caens be thous. bales 587 805 980 296 337 466 2,371 1,683 9165 395 1,009 | 5,148 4,002 I 
mil. dol 116.0 164.2 211.2 61.2 66.9 90.0 491.4 369.0 194.3 80.9 218. 1,188.4 862.2 : 
Nonagricultural exports, total....... do....| 795.1 961.8 968.5 940.2 905.2 |1,057.8 ||2,725.4 |2,873.9 |3,996.6 |2,725.4 |2,902-7 |10,839.4 |11,598.7 | 
Rubber manufactures including 
synthetic rubber.............. i. k's 9.9 14.5 17.8 10.3 10.2 10.3 42.2 49.7 39.9 36.2 30.8 187.7 156.5 ; 
Auto tires (casings)... ... thousands . 129 161 210 9 85 95 500 495 342 453 275 1,491 1,565 ! 
mil. dol. . . 4.5 6.2 8.4 2.7 3.0 3.1 19.1 20.3 13.2 12.7 55.6 55.0 | 
Textiles and textile manufactures.do.... 50.0 70.8 72.8 58.8 55.5 55.8 198.5 185.7 159.3 144.1 170.1 817.2 659.2 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
DE Acie bilees ov ose mil. ag yd. 53.7 64.1 77.4 70.9 67.1 58.6 195.3 208.0 177.5 178.4 196.6 802.4 761.6 
mil. dol... 16.8 19.3 24.4 18.2 17.6 17.7 60.0 62.8 49.9 46.4 -5 265.2 212.6 
Synthetic woven cloth (ex- 
cept pile and upholstery 
fabrics, etc. and tire 
Re eae mil. eq yd. 8.0 16.6 19.23 14.6 14.3 14.2 41.7 58.2 46.4 35.7 43.0 176.1). 188.8 
-_ +) a 3.9 8.2 8.4 6.6 6.3 6.5 20.5 26.5 20.3 15.8 19.4 ag 82.0 
mil. bd. ft. 106.0 81.2 80.4 40.9 44.4 61.5 267.7 209.9 205 .6 165.0 146.8 986. 727.3 
Sawmill products......... mil. dol...| | 10.6 8.5 8.2 4.5 4.8 6.1 || 27.4] 21.5] 21.7] 18:04 15.4 96.4 76.7 
vlan related products and manu- 
icine coos oe wad hakew an i ee. s 14.7 19.6 23.6 11.0 8.9 9.9 57.9 51.2 43.1 30.8 29.9 179.1 154.5 
tt eeedd o6 da deed eee mil. s. tons 7.3 6.1 §.1 3.5 3.4 2.5 18.4 14.5 15.0 13.2 9.6 62.7 52.2 
mil. dol... 69.1 59.0 49.9 34.4 33.8 24.8 178.0-| 148.1 136.2 121.5 93.0 585.0 493.9 
Petroleum and products....... os 69.8 73.38 74.1 59.1 63.1 73.8 217.2 200.1 207.7 196.1 196.0 be ei 
mil, oye 3.0 3.8 3.2 2.2 3.2 4.2 10.0 5.9 4.6 6.1 9.5 ~ é 
Motor fuel and gasoline...) mil dol...| 17.4 | 22.1 | 19.2] 18.2] 18.9] 28.5|| 58.8] 88.2] 28.1] 99.2] 55.5) 167.91 161.0 
Gas oil, distillate, and re-{ mil. bbl... 4.9 3.2 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.6 12.0 10.6 16.4 13.8 13.0 44.0 53.7 
sidual . eee {zt a 13.7 8.8 10.4 12.8 12.9 18.5 32.9 27.7 48.9 41.1 39.1 a "as 
: mil, 1.2 1.4 1.4 1.1 2 ] 4.1 4.4 4.0 .0 2.9 ; . . 
Lubricating oils. ........ mil. dol 6 | 246 | 26:8] 17:4] 5:8] 6:0] wiz] 18:7| e8e| @82| 49:2 266-4 256.6 
thous.s.tons 289 341 414 444 383 437 1,045 1,295 1,334 884 1,264 e 777, 
trom and stecl-mill products. Tiel | 460 | 64] 67.8| 668] 59-8} 6f7|| 170-0| 208-8| 1975] 1271) 198-8) -ei12| 431-7 
Ferro-alloys and nonferrous : . 
metals....... AP NE RR AT do.... 12.6 15.9 20.1 19.0 18.6 19.8 48.6 49.2 66.8 58.0 52.3 161.4 220.8 
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Monthly Quarterly 
Annua 
[tem 1951 1952 1951 1952 
October | Novem-| Decem- | October | Novem-| Decem- || Fourth First Second | Third | Fourth 1951 1952 
ber ber ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
PrincieaL Commopitigs—Continued 
Nonagricultural exports—Con.inued 
Advanced manufactures of 
ae OS Sa ae .. -mil. dol... 15.7 18.2 20.3 20.8 20.6 20.8 54.2 60.1 63.8 55.2 62.1 226.9 240.8 
Machinery, total ®.............. do... 171.9 | 214.3) 288.0] 214.1] 194.0] 218.5 |} 624.2 | 728.3] 786.7] 621.0] 626.6 | 2,499.8 | 2,707.6 
“OS aermage eet: do....| 36.5 47.2 49.1 48.6 47.2 54.7 132.8 | 149.2 | 159.8 | 160.4] 150.5 556.1 609.9 
ingine, turbines and parts n.e.c.do....| 11.8 14.4 15.8 12.1 12.7 11.4 42.0 43.2 39.4 86.5 36.2 167.0 155.2 
Construction, excavating, — 
related mery . D....1 290.7 38.5 44.1 36.7 35.8 38.3 113.8 | 182.8] 189.7] 116.8] 110.8 406.3 500.0 
Machine tools and metal- pee 
machines *.............. o.. 12.1 17.4 18.3 24.9 21.1 24.2 47.8 63.7 65.8 62.3 70.3 192.4 261.5 
Other industrial....... eae * 39.5 50.5 58.9 54.8 45.0 50.8 148.9 | 171.6 | 166.8 | 144.4] 150.5 571.6 633.3 
Agricultural...............6.. _ me 9.4 9.6 10.6 8.2 7.4 9.4 29.6 37.0 44.2 34.5 25.0 140.8 140.8 
Tractors and parts *.......... do....| 22.8 24.4 28.5 18.7 15.3 20.8 75.2 91.7 92.5 50.9 54.3 310.2 289.4 
Automobiles, parts, accessories and 
and service,equipment *.....do....| 75.8 97.9 99.0 70.4 64.8 71.6 |} 272.7 | 289.3 | 298.9] 198.5 | 206.7} 1,182.1 988 4 
Commercial-type motor 
trucks, new........... thousands 14.2 20.4 21.1 12.4 12.8 11.8 55.7 4Or9 44.3 27.8 36.5 218.0 155.5 
mil. dol. 26.6 37.6 41.6 24.4 23.6 22.5 105.7 93.3 90.6 59.4 70.5 389.1 3188 
Passe cars and chassis 
(new)...... Cousands. . 11.2 14.1 9.9 9.1 8.7 9.1 35.2 38.5 48.1 27.5 27.0 217.6 141.0 
mil dol. 17.6 22.4 16.1 15.6 14.7 16.4 56.1 64.7 83.7 48.8 46.7 340.9 244.0 
Saiwep transportation equip- 
ERB Sl osieies DS = 4.5 10.5 5.8 8.1 7.6 7.3 20.8 17.4 18.5 20.8 23.0 67.8 19.7 
ede and related srodesta *de, ri 71.2 90.4 89.0 61.6 58.2 59.4 }} 250.7 | 285.7] 208.4 | 188.7 | 179.2 980.9 802.0 
edicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations................ ° 17.6 24.5 25.4 17.2 15.5 15.2 67.4 67.4 56.5 49.3 47.9 281.4 221.2 
he cal specialties '* eee do 21.8 26.6 25.9 19.5 20.0 20.5 73.8 12.5 67.6 61.1 59.9 282.8 261.2 
ndustrial eae’ Sane sade 13.8 14.9 15.2 9.7 9.5 9.1 43.9 39.4 33.2 28.3 28.4 167.8 129.3 
ry, Type I LAF RS 85.9 | 109.7 79.1 | 200.9 | 217.8 307.1 |} 274.8] 347.9] 610.0] 687.2 | 725.4] 1,298.8 | 2.3205 
other Fae ral exports. 76 87.5 | 102.7] 108.1] 100.9 93.0 | 104.4 || 298.3 | 296.2 | 294.1] 287.9 | 298.4] 1,212.8 | 1,176.6 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS "" 
.... mil, dol 266.5 | 218.1 | 216.2 | 268.7 | 181.8 | 246.9 || 685.8] 840.2 | 766.9} 680.6 |, 697.4 | 3,364.6 | 2,985.1 
ES Ae . 1986-88 = 100 405 341 424 287 3 361 442 404 2 367 4 386 
edb Jeet o 296 285 283 283 234 228 288 288 265 289 282 812 
Sdiet cate 187 118 1 182 128 171 125 1 1 139 158 142 *151 
167.8 | 185.2 | 187.6 | 162.0] 152.1 | 229.7 || 540.0] 595.3] 458.2 | 471.1 | 543.8 | 2,076.7 | 2,068.4 
1986- a8 = i00 589 652 1 571 536 809 634 699 58 553 638 610 607 
° 500 512 517 516 512 505 508 520 520 515 512 *516 
Bee ch ee .do.... 118 127 131 110 104 158 1 137 1038 106 124 119 *118 
mil. dol..| 98.5 80.7 58.6 89.4 74.8 80.0 || 282.8] 248.1] 291.8] 297.2 | 244.2 | 1,021.6 | 1,081.3 
1936-38 =100 296 256 186 288 287 258 246 262 808 314 258 | . 269 285 
Snaacbie ae do 228 216 223 238 222 220 221 216 222 225 225 221 2 
+e aan 0 138 118 122 107 115 111 121 139 139 115 1 #128 
192.7} 183.8] 188.5 | 243.7] 208.1] 274.2 |] 559.6] 606.4] 610.7] 624.1] 726.0 | 2,458.6 | 2.567.3 
1986-88 = 100 460 487 438 581 496 654 445 482 486 496 577 489 510 
.. +0 248 249 250 244 242 238 249 258 249 247 242 244 #248 
coe bien 185 176 175 238 205 274 179 190 195 201 9 #206 
. mi 161.9) 164.9) 154.1] 202.3) 178.7] 190.7 || 180.9] 498.9| 509.1] 512.9] 571.7 | 1,895.9 | 2,092.6 
eS aon . 1986-38 = 100 406 414 387 508 448 479 402 417 426 429 478 438 
... do 805 306 284 286 289 307 303 291 288 286 296 #292 
TR A ee do 133 135 125 179 157 165 131 138 146 149 167 184 *150 
RINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total,,....mil. dol..| 389.7 | 379.2] 360.2] 371.2] 290.2] 410.7 ||1,129.0 |1,318.0 |1,106.4 |1,027.4 |1,072.1 | 5,179.0 | 4,518.9 
mil....| $7.1 35.6 27.4 38.6 25.8 $1.7 || 100.1 87.1 71.5 | 119.5 96.1 407.7 $74.2 
Meat products........ joves foe dol..| 17.4 16.1 13.2 13.6 10.9 14.5 46.8 41.0 35.9 42.9 39.0 187.5 158.8 
mil pieces... 5.9 4.0 4.4 6.8 4.2 6.1 14.3 11.9 18.2 18.2 16.6 73.8 64.9 
Hides and skins "*., a hee ee 5.8 5.2 4:9 3.7 5.4i| 20.7] 18:8] 17.3] 15:1] 14.0] 182/8 60.1 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables.do....| 17.8 18.5 17.7 22.8 17.8 22.0 54.0 55.5 50.1 51.1 62.2 221.9 218.8 
c mil. b...| 18.6 34.8 37.5 9.4 29.7 83.2 86.0) 201.6 | 182.7 68.8 | 122.4 611.9 575.5 
ocos or cacao beans..+....} mii dol. 4.0 10.4 10.5 2.9 8.7. 24.7 24.9 57.3 61.5 23.4 36.2 196.9 178.4 
Con mil. ib...) 229.9 | 248.5] 270.4 | 218.1 | 184.0 | 291.1 748.8 | 831.9 | 586.0] 624.5 | 688.¢ | 2,693.6 | 2,680.7 
OD, sees seeeseseseeeses ) mil dol | 117.0] 127.0] 188.8] 109.6 95.0 | 149.1 |} 382.9] 426.6 | 274.4] 321.1] 353.7 | 1,361.8 | 1.375.9 
mil. ib...| 575.5 | 483.7 | 150.7) $80.8 | 245.9 | $28.2 ||1,209.9 |1,966.1 |2,522.4 |2,273.9 | 904.4 | 7,282.6 | 7,666.9 
Cane sugar. ....seeeeee+s+- | mil dol. | 80.2 24.4 1.8 19.5 13.7 17.9 62.2 98.8] 136.4] 128.4 51.2 387.2 414.8 
Crud mil. 123.2 | 128.8 101.2) 124.7 | 109.8 | 175.2 || 352.7 | 547.9] 468.9] $77.8] 409.1 | 1,641.9°| 1,808.7 
le rubber... ++. ..+s+++. mil. dol 52.8 54.4 43.9 32.6 27.1 41.9 || 151.1 | 284.8] 177.0] 105.8] 101.6 808.1 618.7 
Vannes se (expressed) and 
Pages af, ie I mil.lb®,.| 92.7 82.5 93.3 91.8 72.5 72.4 || 268.5 | 228.2 | 185.0] 202.0] 2396.2 | 1,086.3 851.4 
mil. dol. . 15.0 18.7 15.6 11.1 11.2 13.2 44.3 40.9 31.7 28.9 35.6 197.8 136.9 
i. ib...| 18.7 10.3 5.7 9.6 8.2 7.7 29.7 24.9 24.7 27.8 25.5 104.8 102.9 
Tobaceo, unmanufactured...} mil dol|| 11.4 8.0 4.5 7.5 6.2 5.5 || 23.9| 20.4] 19.6] 21:5] 19:2 85.4 80.7 
Hard vegetable fibers. OPS ee BS 11.0 11.7 12.6 9.4 5.4 34.2 34.8 30.2 20.0 27.4 125.5 112.3 
. thous. l. ton 15.8 14.2 16.6 17.9 22.8 13.9 46.5 48.5 42.1 33.4 54.6 169.7 178.5 
Sisal and henequen. ... } ii), dol gis 74 6.6 1.6 8.4 1.4 3.2 || 21.7] 24.1] 19:9] 12:8] 19.0 10.6 15.3 
. 1. ton 5.8 7.0 6.0 8.5 4.2 hl 18.9 16.8 18.9 15.2 16.7 81.6 67.6 
Manila and abaca..... mil. dol. .... 3.6 4.0 3-6 3.8 18 isi} 11-2 8.6 8.5 6.4 7.3 48.8 30.8 
Wool, unmanufactured...... mil. 1b.. 21.1 19.4 26.3 65.0 20.3 29.7 66.8 84.4 89.8 86.1 | 115.0 368.3 875.4 
mil. dol. 42.2 30.6 35.2 63.1 16.7 27.5 107.9 | 105.4 92.6 76.7 | 107.3 713.5 382.0 
N cultural imports, to +000 0GO. 0. 482.8 | 448.1] 439.8] 594.9] 505.8 | 610.8 |/1,370.1 |1,476.0 |1,580.3 |1,508.5 |1,711.0 | 5,638.3 | 6,225.7 
6 including seetaeh do... 17.1 16.8 13.5 19.1 15.7 14.1 46.9 42.4 43.6 46.4 49.0 157.2 181.3 
EIEN. « vkca obs 0s ee an hes 7.1 5.7 9.3 6.5 2.5 8.4 22.1 20.5 20.4 16.1 17.4 107.5 74.4 
Testiles and textile TELE, a + bee 40.6 40.0 53.7 40.8 41.5 |} 120.2] 185.8] 117.5] 128.8] 185.5 539.0 512.8 
Cotton manufactures.......... do... 0 6.2 4.6 6.5 5.1 5.6 15.8 14.3 13.0 14.9 17.1 68.5 59.3 
~ Burla mil. Ib. . 20.5 23.6 25.4 52.7 47.4 44.5 69.4 96.9 | 100.6} 140.7] 144.6 334.7 482.8 
GOs i verererseesocss mil. del. 7.4 8.3 8.7 9.2 8.6 8.3 24.4 $2.2 27.8 27.6 26.1 112.1 113.7 
Fiax, , and ramie........ ie 3.2 8.7 3.4 3.1 3.2 3.2 10.4 7.6 5.5 6.3 9.4 39.6 28.7 
‘Wool semi-manufactures... |. ‘do. 5.7 3.7 4.4 14.0 4.6 4.2 13.8 17.1 16.2 18.9 22.7 58.9 74.9 
Wool ey aa Sykes 6.7 7.2 5.7 9.4 8.4 8.2 19.5 16.7 20.3 26.7 26.0 92.7 89.7 
Silk manufactures........ pesives 3.2 3.5 3.1 4.1 3.7 3.1 9.8 8.3 6.2 9.4 10.9 37.5 34.8 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 


UNITED STATES COMMODITY LMPORTS '—Continued 



































Monthly Quarterly 
Annual 
Item 1951 1952 1951 1952 
October | Novem-| Decem- | October | Novem-| Decem- || Fourth | First | Second | Third | Fourth] 1951 1952 
ber ber ber ber quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
PRINCIPAL CoMMODITIES— ontinued 
Nonagricultural imports—Continued 
Synthetic fibers and manufac- 
RE ra ae mil, dol. . 3.6 2.9 3.1 2.6 2.2 2.3 9.6 14.0 8.1 8.5 7.0 52.1 +76 
Rayon filaments not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches in (mil. bb... 6.6 6.1 5.9 3.8 3.6 3.6 17.65 28.5 14.7 14.5 11.0 89.0 68.7 
length other than (mil. dol.. 3.0 2.3 2.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 7.7 11.7 5.8 5.8 4. 38.5 27.65 
WOUEs oc cccheenseods 
. ‘ mil. bd. ft 232.4 213.7 160.9 255.6 241.4 243.5 606.9 514.8 620.5 610.8 740.4 | 2,520.3 | 2>486.6 
Sawmill products......... mil. dol. 20.5| 18.2| 14.8] 22.9] 21.1] 21.5]] 52. 45.6] 65.2] 655.2| 65.5] 229.2] ‘221.5 
Paper and paper materials...... .do. 88.8 81.4 77.1 80.8 78.3 86.4 247.3 281.5 222.6 225.8 245.4 958.2 925.3 
Wood pul thous. 8. ton 196 171 168 170 201 223 535 493 428 422 594 2,360 1,987 
omnes #2 gees mil. dol...... 30.4 26.8 26.6 21.5 24.4 26.8 83.7 78.7 64.2 55.8 72.6 $52.4 271.3 
Stecierialiat mil. Ib. 917.0 | 876.3 | 807.9 | 865.2 | 814.6 | 904.5 |\2,601.2 |2,402.0 |2,577.0 |\2,502.7 |2,584.3 | 9,925.7 |10,066.0 
Pp iia PPR toe mil. dol. . 50.0 48.0 44.8 51.0 47.9 53.6 142.8 130.4 141.0 147.4 152.5 613.3 571.4 
Petroleum and products.,...... a 51.1 48.4 48.1 64.5 54.0 71.8 147.6 169.6 172.6 158.5 190.2 601.3 691.0 
Crude petroleum mil. bbl... 14.6 13.1 11.8 20.1 16.8 20.1 39.4 44.4 50.5 53.9 57.0 177.4 205.9 
POEM... + 00 oe - mil. dol. 31.7 28.9 25.8 41.7 35.5 42.0 86.4 96.9 106.5 111.6 119.3 374.9 434. 
Residual fuel oil mil. bbl... 9.9 10.8 12.2 12.0 10.8 17.0 $3.0 38.0 $1.2 24.0 39.8 122.0 133.0 
mance 0 ** ae Gee 16.6 18.0 20.4 19.3 17.6 26.6 54.9 64.6 63.9 38.6 63.5 ‘ 2 
ee - semiprecious stones..do... . 17.6 18.0 18.9 18.9 11.3 16.5 44.56 40.6 49.3 40.0 46.7 175.8 176.6 
iamonds: 
Rough, uncut thous. carats. . 72 43 66 65 43 79 181 172 209 159 187 655 727 
he SR os vos Ss ns 5.8 3.7 4.4 6.3 3.1 5.8 14.0 18.3 12.8 10.9 15.2 48.3 52.3 
Cut but not set thous. carats 34 32 30 41 34 46 96 97 93 126 121 481 437 
Pye mil. dol...... 4.3 3.9 3.9 5.3 4.0 5.1 12.1 12.0 11.5 13.8 14.4 61.9 61.7 
Industrial thous. carats 1,674 713 1,364 1,586 797 1,183 3,751 2,556 4,898 2,707 3,516 12,287 13,677 
pee ee mil. dol. . 6.1 3.8 eS 5.4 2.6 3.9 14.0 10. 1 9 11.9 46. 61. 
.ron and steel-mill 
SN Toa os he eae thous. 8. ton. . 232 204 243 212 172 196 679 525 291 321 580 3,729 1,718 
mil. dol...... 22.6 21.6 24.9 26.1 19.7 23.8 69.1 61.9 38.5 42.8 69.6 . 212.8 
Nonferrous ores and metals, in- 
cluding ferro-alloys......... is 82.7 72.8 77.7 141.4 119.0 173.3 233.1 318.0 409.3 400.3 433.7 962.7 | 1,561.2 
eee eer = 12.7 13.0 12.5 18.5 15.7 30.0 38. 44.1 42.0 49.2 64.2 132.9 199. 
DEE, . skeedesobecedencs do... 4.5 5.0 6.2 3.3 4-...een 13.8 15.6 20.6 17.0 20.3 27.8 81.7 85.7 
Copper ® mil. Ib. . 85.8 79.4 72.0) 119.8} 118.5 | 140.6 237.4 | 279.6 | 226.4 | 390.6 | 878.9 | 1,078.6 | 1,275.5 
PPS is seesccccssoces= ) mall, dal, 23.8 21.8 1$.9 41.8 40.7 49.8 65.0 78.8 67.3 | 183.1] 182.4 279.5 411. 
Lead * mil. Ib. . 41.4 40.0 50.9 118.9 82.6 170.3 132.4 278.7 897.8 241.0 $71.7 458.2 | 1,289.2 
sii Met antacid § UC PY 7.7 9.9 17.8 12.2 24.1 25.3 47.5 68.5 88.0 54.1 80.2 208.1 
Nickel mil. lb. . 19.0 21.5 21.2 19.6 21.7 23.0 61.7 54.1 61.1 $7.1 64.2 204.9 236.5 
(HOO? VOOR CORI OT? San. y 9.0 10.1 10.4 9.2 10.2 11.1 29.5 26.2 28.6 27.6 30.6 96.2 113.0 
Tin mil. lb... 14.6 4.1 7.6 26.3 18.0 23.4 26.3 26.4 73.9 71.6 67.8 129.6 239.6 
ninth cleat 14.3 4.2 7.9 30.7 21.0 26.8 26.3 30.2 87.8 84.2 78.5 157.0 280.7 
Zinc * mil. Ib... 35.1 42.9 47.8 42.6 46.5 54.5 125.8 381.8 665.7 207.6 143.6 668.1 | 1,398.5 
te yaghtghtetcir 7 mil. dol. 4.8 5.4 5.8 4.5 4.7 6.0 16.0 43.8 70.3 20.4 15.2 66.9 149.7 
Machinery and vehicles. . a, 19.6 22.2 22.7 31.2 28.5 82.2 64.5 85.9 95.9 79.9 91.9 243.1 353.6 
Agricultural machinery and 
ORES SEE a 7.2 6.3 7.8 6.6 5.2 6.3 21.4 33.6 30.5 16.0 18.1 96.6 98.2 
Other machinery. . ne sande ; 7.4 10.2 9.9 12.7 18.4 15.0 27.5 36.3 os =< ie rae es 
usa + 1.9 1.9 1.7 3.5 3.0 4.4 . 6.6 6.1 8. 9. 10. 5 ° 
Automobiles and trucks. {& dol , 2.2 2.3 2.1 5.2 4.2 6.1 6.6 7.5| 10.8| 12.6| 15.5 34:8 46.3 
Chemicals and related velerampee .do. 22.2 20.5 18.9 21.0 17.7 20.2 61.6 13.7 57.5 53.8 58.9 300.6 244.0 
Industrial chemicals... .. do. - 8.4 5.3 7.0 4.6 4.3 5.2 20.7 25.0 13.7 11.1 14.1 120.0 a4 
‘mil. g > 6.4 1.9 6.2 1 ait vb biewaceil 14.4 21.7 5.4 1.4 * 125.0 ° 
Ethy! alcohol . mil. dol..| 3.3 1.2 3.1 ww} @ (ii 7.6| 10.9 2.7 4 A} 60.2 243 
us. 8. ton. 190 156 173 221 194 195 519 733 586 548 610 ,510 ® 
Certilizers and materals{ 29 mil. dol... 8.1 6.7 7.11 10.5 8.5 9.1 || 21.9} 88.4] 27.5| 25.6] 28.0} 102.1] 114.6 























'Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area totals, while only 


that part not classed as “special category” is included in continent and country 
totals (see headnote). 


2See note of explanation at beginning of table Type | “ ree category” 
exports include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, those commod- 
ities reported separately for which country of destinatian is not available. 

* Turkey is included with Europe and excluded from Asia in all periods shown. 

‘ This total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries shown . 

‘ Data for 1951 are for Germany, West Germany and East Germany are — 
separately caning January 1952. 

* The 11 Easte uropean countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, Bu 

Germany, ESstonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in ad tion 

to the countries shown. 

7 Data for 1951 are for Korea. North Korea and Republic of Korea are reported 
separately — January 1952. 

* Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Afri 

‘Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa and French West Africa. 

Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of December 1952. 

" This total includes Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition 
to the countries shown. 

"Includes British conemens, +. ea and Dependencies, Mauritius and 

dencies and British East A 
Exports of United States or Soeniis merchandise. 
“ Include edible and inedible oils and fats. 
“ Includes advanced manufactures of iron and steel (exce — such items as bolts, 


nails, pipe fittings, and fabricated structurals) and advan manufactures of non- 
ferrous metals. 


Data exclude selected items of these groups moved into “special category” 
classes. See Foreign Trade Notes for January 1952. 

u Tndude for consumption. 

‘8 Includes a few nonagricultural items-quantity excludes a few small items not 
reported in pieces. 

19 Oil equivalent. 


ain 











%® Clean content pounds. 
Pw yay | figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of weight which are 
included in the value figures. 
® Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. 
* Quantity figures include crude and i f ed lead; yalue also cov- 
ers small items of lead manufactures. 
™ Quantity figures include crude and i factured nickel; value also covers 
small items of nickel manufacturers. 
%, Includes tin in the form of bars, bl Meche, ple, oe. oa tn content of res. 
tity include crude and zinc; value also covers 
email items of zinc manufactures. 
= Medical baoks val valued at $181 exported under general license (G. Pub.). 
a . 
yi Index numbers of quantity and unit value for the year 1952 are average 
monthly indexes. 
Peed yi Chane af Deemeineiess Seat one 


pirchaser a x Os wol below smart cediiines Suih atten teeaiee eiigeaaie at 
a ow ma ve 
tities concentrated within a few months of the year. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Two New Motorships on 
Bilbao-New York Route 


Iwo new motorships, the Guadaloupe 


and the Cavandonga, each of 8,700 gross 
tons, will inaugurate a faster trans-At- 
lantic passenger-cargo service from 
Bilbao to New York, with a new subsid- 
iary service Bilbao—Northwestern 
Europe, on March 28 and monthly there- 
after. 

The Spanish firm of Compania Trans- 
atlantica Espanola has announced this 
service. 

These vessels have accommodations 
for 105 first-class passengers in air-con- 
ditioned quarters and 244 second-class 
passengers in quarters with forced air 
ventilation. Cargo space in each vessel 
is estimated at 600,000 cubic feet. 


The new ships will alternate on the 
following itinerary: Bilbao to Santander 
and Vigo, Spain; Lisbon, Habana, Vera- 
cruz, Mexico; Habana, New York, La 
Coruna, and Santander, Spain; Bilbao, 
thence to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ham- 
burg, and return to Bilbao. Since the 
Cavandonga will not be ready until early 
summer, she will be substituted on the 
April 28 sailing by the S. S. Habana. 


The line’s 25-year-old, slower S. S. 
Magallanes and S. S. Marques de Com- 
milas, each of 10,000 gross tons with 
maximum passenger capacity of 500, 
presently assigned to the Bilbao-New 
York run, will be shifted as of April 7 
to alternate monthly Caribbean sailings 
from Bilbao to Santander, Gijon, Vigo, 
and Cadiz in Spain; Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife in the Canary Islands; San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; La Guaira, Ven- 
ezuela; Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies; and Habana, returning via San 
Juan, Curacao, La Guaira, Santa Cruz, 
La Coruna, Santander, and Bilbao. 





Wireless Communications 
Link Egypt With Jordan 


Wireless telegraph service between 
Cairo, Egypt, and Amman, Jordan, was 
officially inaugurated on February 17. 
This service has been installed as a 
temporary measure to provide rapid 
communications between the two coun- 
tries pending completion of overland 
telegraph facilities. 

The service will operate on 8520, 7130, 
and 4000 kilocycles. Charges will be 20 
milliemes .($0.0576) per word. 

Still under consideration is a plan for 
bridging the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf 
of Aqaba with a submarine cable. 


It is also understood that Jordan has 
suggested to Egypt that arrangements 
be made for a radio-telephone link be- 
tween Amman and Cairo and that the 
Egyptian authorities have interposed no 
objection, 


French Company Considers 
TV Exchange With Britain 


A French company, Radiodiffusion et 
Television Francaise, is considering the 
possibility of a television exchange with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
for transmission of the Coronation to 
viewers on the Continent. 


If this becomes a reality, viewers 
in many European countries may be 
able to watch the processions to and 
from Westminster Abbey as well as the 
ceremony itself. 

Last summer’s Franco-British tele- 
vision exchange showed that conversion 
from one standard to another is pos- 
sible. In that instance, it called for a 
conversion from the 819-line standard 
to a 405-line picture. The process would 
have to be reversed for the Coronation 
transmissions. If the Fremch engineers 
are able to do this, countries with a 
625-line system may be able to arrange 
with the French authorities for making 
the necessary conversion to their own 
standard. 





Canadian TY Microwave 
System Nearly Completed 


The microwave relay system which 
will link Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real, Canada, will be ready for net- 
work television service on or before 
May 1, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Co. and the Bell Telephone Co. (of 
Canada). 


These facilities will be used by the 
CBC to transmit programs originating 
in Toronto, Canada, and Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Montreal and Ottawa, or from 
Montreal westward. A 66-mile micro- 
wave system now links Buffalo and 
Toronto. 


The system consists of 14 stations 
spaced 25 to 35 miles apart. The 
towers ranging from 50 to 225 feet in 
height will carry, in addition, 60 new 
telephone circuits between Toronto and 
Montreal, 12 between Toronto and Ot- 
tawa, and 12 between Ottawa and 


_ Montreal. Others will added as required. 





New Radio Station in Japan 
To Begin Operating in July 


A new privately owned radio station, 
to be known as Radio South Japan 
(Radio Minami Nihon), has been or- 
ganized at Kagoshima City, Kagoshima 
Prefecture. 

The company’s capitalization is ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 yen ($140,000). 
Broadcasts will begin in July, and are 
expected to reach all of Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture as well as parts of adacent pre- 


. fectures and islands. 





‘ Outlook Encouraging for 


Italian Television 


Italy is expected to have a 
national television network in op- 
eration by the latter part of this 
year, covering an area inhabited 
by 43 percent of the population. 

This network will link northern 
and central Italy and permit the 
interchange of programs between 
the three major program-originat- 
ing centers. Southern Italy will 
not be included in the system 
until late 1954, at the earliest. 











Venezuela Signs Contract 
For New Phone System 


The Venezuelan Government’s con- 
tract for installation of 60,000 telephone 
lines in Caracas was signed February 
26, and it was announced that work 
would be initiated immediately. 

The contract, which went to a Ger- 
man-Swiss combination, included a pro- 
vision for 25,000 lines in eight other 
Vetezuelan cities. Negotiations were 
reported still underway between the 
Venezuelan Government and the British 
majority shareholders of the existing 
telephone company, for purchase of the 
latter’s interests. 

The contract for the new installations 
provides for a separate telephone sys- 
tem independent of the British-owned 
company, but the plan is subject to 
modification to incorporate the existing 
system should it be acquired by the 
Government. 





Swiss Funds To Modernize 
Austrian Phone System 


Credit negotiations providing for a 
loan of 36 million Swiss francs to fi- 
nance modernization of the Austrian 
telephone network have been concluded 
by the Swiss Bank Corp., Credit Suisse, 
and the Union Bank of Switzerland 
with the Austrian Creditanstalt-Bank- 
verein and the Austrian National Bank, 
according to an official announcement. 

The loan is to be made to the Credit- 
anstalt-Bankverein, as agent for the 
Austrian Telephone Administration. 
Credit is guaranteed by the Austrian 
National Bank. 





Avianca of Colombia Plans 


Extension of Air Service 


A weekly flight to Frankfurt and 
Hamburg, Germany, will be inaugurated 
by Avianca, of Colombia, on April 17. 

The route will include Bogota, Ber- 
muda, Santa Maria (Azores), Lisbon, 
Madrid, Paris, Frankfurt, and Hamburg. 
The trip will start on Fridays and re- 
turn on Sundays over the same route. 
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Royal Commission To 


Study Australian TV 


A six-member Royal Commission to 
report on the establishment of -tele- 
vision in Australia has been approved 
by the Federal Cabinet. It will be the 
duty of the Commission to look into 
and report upon the following: 


@ The number of national and com- 


mercial television stations which can 
effectively be established and operated, 
having regard to the financial and eco- 
nomic considerations involved and the: 
availability of suitable programs. 


@ The areas which might be served 
by television stations and the stages by 
which they should be established. 

@ The conditions which should apply 


to the establishment of television sta- 
tions. 


@ The standards to be observed in 
the programs of national and commer- 
cial television stations to insure the best 
use of television broadcasting in the 
public interest. 

@ Any conditions which may be con- 
sidered desirable to apply to the tele- 
vision broadcasting of political and con- 
troversial matters and issues; religious 


services and other religious matter; and 
advertisements. 


®@ The conditions, if any, which should 
be imposed with respect to periods of 
broadcasting of television programs. 

The chairman of the new Commission 
has stated that its report on television 
may be finished in May. 


The Australian Labor Party’s Vic- 


torian branch in Melbourne has already 
applied for a television license. 





Lebanon Reduces Charges on 


_ Lighterage in Beirut Port 


Beirut port dues and charges have 
been reduced, by two decrees issued by 
the Lebanese Government. 


Decree No. 177, issued in October 
1952, lowered by 20 percent the light- 
erage dues collected by local steamship 
agencies. Decree No. 178, issued in the 
same month, provided for a 25 percent 
average reduction in pilotage dues. 

The issuance of these decrees is in 
keeping with the Lebanese effort to re- 
lieve import costs so as to encourage 
Syrians to make greater use of Beirut’s 
port facilities, 





RADIO-TELEPHONE SERVICE be- 
tween Kuwait and Bahrein Island is 
now available to the public from 9 a.m. 
to 10 a.m. daily local time (0600 to 0700 
Greenwich). 

Charges amount to approximately 
US$1 per minute, with a minimum 
period of 3 minutes. Cable and Wire- 


less, Ltd., opened the service on Feb- 
ruary 7, 
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BOAC To Begin Jet Air 


Service to Japan 


Jet airliner service between the 
United Kingdom and Japan will 
begin on April 3, according to the 
British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration. 


Use of jet planes will cut the 
scheduled journey time from 86 
hours to 33% hours, and the flying 
time from 45'4 to 26% hours. 


This new service will be once 
weekly in each direction until 
April 13, when it will be increased 
to two flights a week. The route 
will be by way of Rome, Beirut 
(or Cairo), Bahrein, Karachi, 
Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bang- 
kok, Manila, and Okinawa, 











Salvadoran Railway Union 
And IRCA Sign Wage Pact 


The Salvadoran Railway Workers 
Union (UTF) and the management of 
the U. S. privately owned International 
Railways of Central America (IRCA), 
Salvadoran branch, on January 13 
signed the wage agreement on which 
negotiations were begun in May 1952. 


The agreement increases base wages 
of the lowest paid railway workers ap- 
proximately one-third, and increases 
the average wage of all railway work- 
ers employed by the company by rough- 
ly 20 percent. 


The new agreement hoodia effec- 
tive the first of the month nearest the 
date when the Minister of Economy ap- 
proves increases in IRCA rail freight 
rates for the port of La Union, El Sal- 
vador, and similar increases for the 
English-owned Salvador Railway Co., 
serving Acajutla, and the U. S. pri- 
vately owned Agencia Salvadorena, 
S. A., serving the port of La Libertad. 

The IRCA management has con- 
stantly maintained, during the wage 
negotiations, that it cannot increase 
its workers’ wages without the freight- 
rate increases, and also that it cannot 
establish such rate increases unless sim- 
ilar action is taken by the other two 
companies mentioned above, since other- 
wise they would presumably take sub- 
stantial business away from the IRCA 
on a competitive basis. 





Geneva-Casablanca Air 
Route To Be Inaugurated 


Air Maroc, gf Casablanca, Morocco, 
was scheduled to begin operating a new 
route via Geneva-Bordeaux-Casablanca 
on March 21. The flight is to be made 
twice weekly, departing from Geneva 
every Saturday and Tuesday. 





TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ee Construction 
seca Up in Mexico 


The extensive program of road con- 
struction undertaken in Mexico at the 
beginning of President Aleman’s Ad- 
ministration continued at an accelerated 
pace during 1952, and the country now 
has a total of 24,880 kilometers of all- 
weather roads. 


The third federal arterial. highway 
connecting Mexico and the United 
States—the Mexico City-Guadalajara- 
Nogales Highway—was 90 percent com- 
pleted by the end of 1952. It connects 
at Mexico City with the Mexico-Ciudad 
Cuauhtemoc (Chiapas) section of the 
Pan-American Highway, providing ac- 
cess to the Guatemalan border from the 
eastern (Laredo-Mexico), central (El 
Paso-Mexico) and western (Nogales- 


Mexico) sections of the United States 
and Mexico. 


The transverse highway, Matamoros- 
Durango-Mazatlan, connecting Mexieo’s 
east and west coasts, was opened to 
traffic, and work progressed on the 
network of other coast-to-coast high- 
ways, including the important Trans- 
Isthmian Highway in Tehuantepec. 

Roads financed with Federal and 
States Government funds were built in 
several States, including Baja Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, San Luis Potosi, Puebla, 
and Chiapas. Mexico’s first “speed- 
way,” Mexico City-Cuernavaca, a sec- 
tion of the existing Mexico City-Aca- 
puleco highway, was completed; and 
great impetus was given to the feeder- 
road program by the increased interest 
of Federal and State Governments and 
private enterprise in this important 
part of Mexico’s road-construction pro- 
gram. 





Egyptian Oversea Radio 
Projects Progressing 


An addition of £E25,000 to the cur- 
rent budget of the Egyptian State Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs Department has 
been approved in order that work may 
continue on the erection of radio trans- 
mitting and receiving stations designed 
eventually to replace existing facilities 
of the Marconi Radio Telegraph Co. 

Total cost of the project is expected 
to be £E1,200,000 and an annual income 
of at least £E600,000 is anticipated 
when this service is operated by the 
Egyptian Government instead of the 
existing concessionaire. 





Arrow Lines has announced that it 


will sail a ship from Seattle, Wash., to . 


Norfolk, Va., every month. 

The SS. Raphael Semmes was sched- 
uled to sail from Seattle on March 21 
and the SS. Mobilian on April 22. 

The new service was instituted after 
the American-Hawaiian Line § discon- 
tinued its intercoastal service. 
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Cuba Has New Radio 


Broadcasting Law 


A new law regulating broadcasting in 
Cuba, known as the Broadcasting Law, 
was published in the Gaceta Oficial on 
January 29, as decree-law No, 653. It 
will be supplemented later by technical 
regulations. 


One of the principal phases of the law 
establishes the fact that a broadcaster 
is entitled to a 20-year license or ccn- 
cession which may be renewed if the 
station has been operating in the pub- 
lic interest, and in accordance with the 
technical standards established by this 
law, 


Licenses may be issued only to Cuban 
nationals or to Cuban companies prop- 
erly organized in accordance with the 
laws of the Republic, said companies 
to be managed and directed by Cubans. 
A license issued to a station will be 
canceled if it comes under the control 
of a foreign government. 


Radio-Phone Links U. S., 
Turkey, W. Europe 


The radio-telephone net be- 
tween Turkey, Switzerland, and 
the United States was placed in 
commercial operation on February 
16. 

This service, which has been 
undergoing technical tests for the 
past year, is the first direct radio- 
telephone link between Turkey 
and the West. 

The terminal installations in 
Ankara have been constructed 
under the auspices of the Turkish 
PTT (Postal, Telephone, and Tele- 
graph) Administration with tech- 
nical assistance supervision pro- 
vided by MSA, 

A British firm, Standard 
Telephones and Cables, Ltd., an 
affiliate of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., has been 
been responsible for the design 
and physical installation of the 
terminal equipment. 





The transmission of all news bulletins 
and political broadcasts is prohibited 
on Sunday in accordance with article 
51; but freedom of speech is guaranteed 
under article 55. 





Arab League States Sign 
Cable, Radio Agreement 


A cable and radio agreement aimed 
at regulating cable and wireless com- 
munications between the Arab countries 
with a view to promoting cultural and 
commercial relations between them was 
initialed qn February 13 by representa- 
tives of the Arab League States attend- 
ing the recent Telecommunications 
Committee meeting. 

The agreement, consisting of 19 arti- 
cles, will come into force 3 months after 
ratification by the governments con- 
cerned. 


Under the new cable and radio agree- 
ment, Arabic reportedly will be the 
official language. The rate for cables 
will be 35 gold centimes per word, with 
a reduction of 50 percent in respect of 
cables exchanged between the govern- 
ments concerned. Arab journalists will 
be granted a two-thirds reduction in 
cable and radio rates by all member 

ries. é 

Libya may become a member of the 
Arab Cable and Wireless Union by 
sending a delegate to the next general 
meeting of the Union, according to the 
agreement, Other decisions included 


‘\ 


‘plans for the establishment of two 


short-wave radio stations at Tripoli 
and Benghazi, respectively, as part of 
the plan for a wireless link between all 
Arab States, as well as the installation 
of two more telephone lines between 
Egypt and Libya, making a total of 








India Plans To Expand 
Radio Broadcasting 


The Five-Year Plan of the Govern- 
ment of India envisages a total capital 
expenditure of 35.2 million rupees for 
the development of radio broadcasting. 
The Plan, to be completed by March 
1956, provides for: 


@ Shori-wave transmitters of high 
power, one each at Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Madras. 


@ Medium-wave transmitters of high 
power, one each at Bombay, Ahmada- 
bad, Calcutta, Jullundur, Allahabad, and 
Bangalore. 


@® Medium-wave transmitters of me- 
dium power, one each at Nagpur, Gau- 
hati, Madras, Indore, and Hyderabad. 

@® Medium-wave transmitters of low 
power, one each at Poona, Jaipur, Jodh- 
pur, Gwalior, and Rajkot. 

® Construction of studio buildings at 
Calcutta and Madras and extension of 
Broadcasting House, New Delhi. 

® Additional facilities at existing sta- 
tions. 





Turkey Awards French 
Company Phone Contract 


The Turkish Posts, Telegraph, and 
Telephone Administration has signed a 
contract with the French company, Le 
Materiel Telephonique, for the extension 
and modernization of Istanbul’s auto- 
matic telephone systemqaccording to a 
recent statement by the French Minis- 
ter of PTT. 

Under the terms of the contract, the 
automatic telephone system will be in- 
creased from 28,000 lines to 65,000 lines. 


U, ERCHANT 

S, ARINE IWEWS 

The Gulf and South Atlantic Outports 
Conference has filed notice with the 
Federal Maritime Board announcing in- 
tention of instituting a dual rate system, 
The proposed dual-rate system calls for 


a spread of approximately $4 a ton be- 
tween contract and noncontract rates. 





Motorships represent nearly a third 
of the total merchant tonnage of the 
world, according to an article on diesel 
machinery developments carried in the 
design and equipment issue of the Ship- 
building and Shipping Record. 





Pacific coast steamship lines and rail- 
roads report that they will extend for 
a year their rail-water agreement 
whereby the carriers jointly absorb 
terminal charges at west coast ports on 
overland import-export cargo shipments 
through Pacific ports. 





American-flag vessels have been _ac- 
tive in the coal and grain runs to Italy 
and Yugoslavia, the Shipping Enter- 
prises Corporation of New York reports. 

The firm also reports that the coal, 
grain, and sugar chartering markets 
have continued to show a firmer 
tendency. 





Increased charter rates paid by the 
Military Sea Transportation Service and 
private interests for American-flag 
Liberty vessels during the past month 
have boosted the sales price of such 
tonnage 20 percent, according to reports 
issued by the ship-brokering firm Jacq. 
Pierot, Jr. & Sons. 


The foreign market in ship tonnage 
has fluctuated considerably in the past 


- month, the report says. Depressed mar- 


ket conditions are said to have reduced 
the demand for foreign tankers. 





The decline in tanker charter rates is 
reported to be continuing, with levels 
sinking close to the post-Korea lows of 
midsummer 1949. Brokers say they can 
see no signs for improvement in the 
near future and that even the Persian 
Gulf, which has been a bright spot for 
tankers, is showing signs of slackening. 





Federal agents have seized the tanker 
Merrimac on the grounds that it is 
owned by a corporation controlled by 
aliens, it was announced in Washington. 

The seizure was made on a United 
States writ issued after charges had 
been recorded that certain alien inter- 
ests, including Stavros Niarchos, a 
Greek national, and Compania In- 
ternacional de Vapores, Ltd., its officers 
and directors used various name changes 
and subterfuges in purchasing the Mer- 
rimac from the Maritime Commission 
in 1945, 
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Goods of Soviet-Controlled 
Areas To Be So Marked 


The Commissioner of Customs has is- 
sued a decision in regard to the manner 
in which products of certain portions of 
Germany and Poland shall be marked in 
order to comply with section 304 of the 
U. S. Tariff Act. Section 304 requires 
that articles of foreign origin be con- 
spicuously marked to indicate their 
country of origin. 

The decision is that: 

e Articles manufactured or produced in 
the Federal Republic of Germany or a 
Western Sector of Berlin shall continue 
to be marked to indicate “Germany” as 
the country of origin, but products of 
the Soviet Zone of Germany or of the 
Soviet Sector of Berlin shall be indi- 
cated as originating in “Germany (Soviet 
occupied ).” 

e Articles manufactured or produced in 
Poland, in an area under the provisional 
administration of Poland immediately 
east of the Oder-Neisse line and in East 
Prussia, or in the former Free City of 
Danzig shall be marked to indicate 
“Poland” as the country of ‘origin. 


e Articles manufactured or produced 
in the area in East Prussia under the 
provisional administration of the Soviet 
Union shall be marked to indicate the 
“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” 
or “U.S.S.R.” as the country of origin. 

The order becomes ‘mandatory on 
goods arriving in the United States 90 
days after its publication in Treasury 
Decisions. It appeared in the issue dated 
March 5. 

In accordance with the earlier Presi- 
dential Proclamations withdrawing the 
benefit of trade agreement concessions 
from the products of areas under Soviet 
control or domination, goods manufac- 
tured or produced in any of the areas 
mentioned above entered for consump- 
tion into the United States do not re- 
ceive the reduced rates of duty. estab- 
lished pursuant to any trade agreement, 
excepting the products of the Federal 
Republic of Germany or of the Western 
Sector of Berlin, which continue to re- 
ceive most-favored-nation treatment. 





Maritime labor unions have stated 
they will flatly oppose any move to 
change legislation requiring that Amer- 
ican ships carry at least 50 percent of 
relief and loan cargoes financed by Gov- 
ernment funds. Recommendations that 
the 50-percent rule be waived for “coun- 
tries that let U. S. shippers compete on 


a fair basis” are reported to have been 
made, 





The Garden Mariner, first ship of the 
Mariner class to be completed at the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation’s 
yards at Camden, N. J., was launched 
on March 12,, The vessel ig the seven- 
teenth Mariner_ship to be launched. 
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Duty on Dried Figs 
To Be Reconsidered 


The Tariff Commission, at the request 
of the President, has instituted an in- 
vestigation to determine whether the 
increase in the duty on dried figs from 
2% cents to 4% cents per pound remains 
necessary in order to prevent or remedy 
serious injury or the threat thereof to 
the domestic industry concerned. - 


The increase: in duty was put into 
effect on August 30, 1952, following a 
Tariff Commission recommendation to 
that effect as the result of an “escape 
clause” investigation. 


A public hearing in this investigation 
will be held on April 4 in the Tariff 
Commission Building at Washington. 
Persons desiring to appear should file 
their request with the Secretary of the 
Commission in advance of that date. 

When approving the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission for an increase 
in the duty on dried figs, on August 16, 
1952, the President stated that there 
was some indication that the necessity 
for that step resulted from abnormal 
crop and seasonal factors. He suggested 
that the foreign and domestic situations 
be kept under observation, so that the 
Tariff Commission might again review 
the facts in time to make any appro- 
priate recommendations before the be- 
ginning of the 1953 marketing season. 





Use of Multiple Transaction 
Statement Form Extended 


The procedure for the use of Form 
IT-843, Multiple Transactions Statement 
by Consignee and Purchaser, has been 
extended indefinitely, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade has announced. 


This statement form was designed to 
aid exporters who have a continuing 
and regular relationship with an ulti- 
mate consignee involving recurring or- 
ders for the same commodities to the 
same destinations and for the same end 
uses. 


This form previously was valid only 
through June 30 of this year, but new 
statements may be used to cover a 
period ending on June 30 of the year 
following the calendar year in which it 
is filed. 

For example, a Multiple Transactions 
Statement executed by the ultimate 
consignee on July 23, 1953, may show 
a date of expiration not later than June 
30, 1954, and would cover license appli- 
cations submitted during this period. A 
statement executed on January 4, 1954, 
may show an expiration date not later 
than June 30, 1955. 

In addition, the provisions governing 
use of these statements have been 
amended to require the exporter to sub- 
mit to OIT the original or. copy, plus 
one copy for each OIT processing code 


Export Quotas Set for 
Tungsten, Molybdenum 


Second-quarter 1953 export quotas for -- 


tungsten and molybdenum have been 
announced by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 


For tungsten, a quota of 11,000 
pounds (tungsten content) has been 
set for metal and alloys in crude forms 
including tungsten carbide; metal and 
alloys in semifabricated forms includ- 
ing wire, sheet, and rods; tungsten and 
tungsten carbide welding rods and 
wires; and metal powder (Schedule B 
Nos. 664581, 664583, 619039, and 
619157). The same quantity was made 
available for export in the fourth and 
first quarters. 


For molybdenum, the second-quarter 
export quota for ores and concentrates, 
ferromolybdenum and calcium molyb- 
date (Schedule B Nos. 664550, 622085, 
and 664551) has been established at 
1,800,000 pounds (molybdenum content). 
Of this, not more than 200,000 pounds 
will be licensed in the form of ferromo- 
lybdenum. The 1,800,000 pounds is the 
same as the initial first-quarter quota, 
which was later increased to 2,100,000 
pounds. 


Additional Quotas Established 

In addition, a quota of 10,000 pounds 
(molybdenum content) has been es- 
tablished for export of molybdenum 
metal and alloys in crude form except 
calcium molybdate; wire! semifabri- 
cated forms including sheets and rods; 
welding rods and wires; powder; and 
filaments (Nos. 664551, 664553, 664554, 
619039, 619153, and 706590). In licensing 
against this quota, which is the same 
as that established for the first quarter, 
OIT will approve no more than a total 
of 3,000 pounds for export in the form 
of molybdenum wire and filaments. 

A quota of 5,000 pounds (molybdenum 
content) has also been set for reagent 
grade molybdenum chemicals, ammon- 
ium molybdate, molybdenum salts and 
compounds, and molybdenum lubricants 
formulated from molybdenum disulfide 
(Schedule B Nos, 829970, 838500, 839900, 
and 829990). This is 2,000 pounds more 
than the first-quarter quota. 





A total of 241 tankers, aggregating 
nearly 4,840,000 deadweight tons will be 
delivered during 1953, the petroleum 
press service reports. 

This number represents an increase 
of 75 percent over last year’s deliveries. 





to which the statement applies. An ad-~ 
ditional copy which was previously 
asked for is no longer required. 

OIT is extending the use of this form 
because of the favorable reaction from 
exporters and its effectiveness in expe- 
diting processing of applications. 
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Second-Quarter Sulfur 
Export Quotas Set 


Allocation of crude and refined sulfur 
for export will be continued in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1953, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade has announced. The 
export quotas are the same as those set 
for the first quarter—232,500 long tons 
of crude sulfur and 12,500 long tons of 
refined. 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence discontinued international alloca- 
tion of crude sulfur as of March 1, but 
OIT stated that the U. S. supply posi- 
tion does not warrant unrestricted ex- 
port of either crude or refined sulfur 
at this time. 


Salvaged Sulfur May Be Exported 

OIT has also announced that the sul- 
fur salvaged from the S. S. Arizona 
Sword in 1951, amounting to approxi- 
mately 4,000 long tons and now located 
on the banks of the Cape Cod Canal at 
Sandwich, Mass., may now be licensed 
for export without being charged to 
the export quota. Applications for | li- 
censes to export this sulfur should 
clearly show that it is the salvaged 
sulfur and not from current stocks of 
crude sulfur. 7 


In evaluating applications for the 
salvaged sulfur, OIT will apply the 
usual licensing criteria but will give 
preference to those countries whose es- 
sential requirements are in excess of 
their expected imports of U. S. crude 
sulfur. . 


Crude and Refined Sulfur Defined 


As defined under OIT licensing pro- 
cedures, the quota for crude sulfur 
covers crude sulfur from all production 
sources having a purity of 97 percent or 
better. This includes run-of-mine Frasch 
sulfur, sulfur obtained by upgrading of 
sulfur ores to a quality of 97 percent or 
better, and sulfur recovered from 
pyrites, shale oil, industrial, refinery, 


or natural gases, whether shipped in 
bulk or crushed for shipment in bags. 


It is classified under Schedule B No. 
571410 when shipped in bulk and Sched- 
ule B No. 571500 when crushed for 
shipment in bags. Crude sulfur classified 
under Schedule B No. 571410 which has 
a purity of less than 97 percent is not 
included in these quotas, but is subject 
to export licensing. 

Refined sulfur includes both sulfur 
which has been purified by distilling or 
subliming and sulfur which has been 
mechanically processed by grinding for 
use mainly in agriculture and the manu- 
facture-of rubber, matches, and explo- 
sives. Refined sulfur as thus defined is 
classified under Schedule B No. 571500. 
It does not include sulfur obtained by 
the upgrading of sulfur ores to a quality 
of 97 percent or better. 

Country Requirements Indicated 

The filing period for license applica- 
tions to export refined sulfur is March 
1 through March 31. There is no time 
schedule for filing license applications 
for crude sulfur. 

To facilitate the filing of license ap- 


plications, OIT has prepared a guide 
which is indicative of known country 
requirements for U. S. crude sulfur for 
the second quarter, This distribution is 
subject to whatever revisions may be 
necessary during the quarter in the 
light of changing economic conditions. 


No comparable guide is given for re- 
fined sulfur, but it may be assumed that 
the country distribution will be approxi- 
mately the same as for the first quarter. 

The guide for crude sulfur (in long 
tons) follows: 

Argentina, 5,000; Austria, 3,535; Aus- 
tralia, 34,000; Bahrein Island, 280; Bel- 
gium, 2,500; Brazil, 20,000; Cuba, 4,300; 
Dominican Republic, 300; Egypt, 700; 
France and French North Africa, 37,500. 

Germany, 3,500; Greece, 400; India, 
15,000; Indonesia, 800; Iraq, 175; Israel, 
1,500; Yugoslavia, 200; New Zealand, 
23,500; Netherlands West Indies, 2,500. 

Pakistan, 50; Philippines, 2,600; 
Sweden, 1,000; Switzerland, 5,000; 
Turkey, 1,000; Union of South Africa, 
20,000; Uruguay, 1,000; United Kingdom, 
46,000; Venezuela, 530; Contingency, 
130. 
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